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FOREWORD 


YEAR ago Mr. Cyril Bailey in his happily phrased foreword to the 

opening number of Greece and Rome set out the reasons which had 
prompted the launching of what was a somewhat novel venture. At the 
same time he outlined the policy which he understood that the editors 
had it in mind to pursue. My task is a simpler one. The dominant note 
of the foreword to the second volume can only be one of congratulation 
to every one who has been actively concerned in the enterprise. From 
the point of view of the reader, at all events, the measure of success 
achieved has exceeded expectations. I am sure that others must have 
been as pleasantly surprised as I have been at the consistently high level 
of quality and interest which it has proved possible to maintain, as well 
as at the skilful way in which different varieties of taste have been pro- 
vided for. Classical schoolmasters and schoolmistresses must have 
found in the new journal much that was stimulating and not a little that 
was directly and practically useful. Nor is it easy to believe that there 
are many sixth-form pupils to whom it would fail to make appeal. But 
Mr. Bailey mentioned another class for whom it was hoped to cater—the 
many whose avocations lie in quite different fields, but who still cherish 
their love of all connected with that ancient world which is so extra- 
ordinarily modern. It is perhaps for them that I am best qualified to 
speak, and I have little doubt that their experience in perusing Greece 
and Rome has been similar to my own. Not once but many times I was 
tempted to repeat— 

Audire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amoenae 
Quos et aquae subeunt et aurae. 

There is one thing more that I should like to say. I am told that a 
remarkable and gratifying feature of the circulation figures is the amount 
of support that has been forthcoming from outside the ranks of the 
Classical Association. May we not look forward to the time when many 
of those ‘shy traffickers’ will be ready to join the parent body? And, 
conversely, may we not expect a larger proportion of those who are 
already full members to keep a corner on their shelves for Greece and 
Rome? 

GEORGE MACDONALD 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 


By THE REV. C. A. ALINGTON, D.D., Head Master of Eton 


HAVE been invited to write an article on the subject of the 

pronunciation of Latin. I put this fact in the forefront, for 
I do not wish it to be supposed that I am a fanatic who seeks 
every opportunity of bombarding an unwilling audience with 
his one fixed idea. As a matter of fact, my main feeling in the 
matter is that a completely undue importance has been attached 
to the question, and that it is the so-called reformers and not 
their opponents who are responsible for this tedious discussion. 
Having made this apology I will state my case with what 
brevity I can. 

It is generally agreed that the classical languages have still 
an important part to play in the education of the country. The 
popular opinion tends to regard Latin as the more important 
language: my personal opinion is that the comparative neglect 
of Greek which results from this belief is a disaster, and that 
we should produce far more boys with a real love of the classics 
if we were more ready to introduce them to Homer and to 
Herodotus than to concentrate on a language of which the 
greatest writers are also the most difficult. However that may 
be, a very large number of boys and girls in this country are 
taught Latin as their sole classical language. It is notoriously 
difficult—much more difficult than the ordinary scholar finds 
it easy to believe: Latin Prose, in particular, is a subject in 
which most teachers are frankly depressed at the meagre results 
which they achieve with pupils of average intelligence. I main- 
tain that for such average pupils it is pedantic folly to introduce 
what is undoubtedly an additional stumbling-block. To boys 
and girls who may fairly be regarded as scholars the stumbling- 
block is admittedly negligible. I think that I have been called 
upon to change my pronunciation of Latin seven times and, 
though the changes have been tiresome, they have not been 
more, but to those who find Latin in any case a difficult subject 
there is abundant evidence of the confusion which results. 
I have to examine annually between two and three hundred 
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candidates for admission to Eton, and there is never an examina- 
tion in which it is not clear that intelligent small boys are 
writing gui when they mean quae, or making some parallel 
mistake. It is all very well to put the blame of this on the 
masters of preparatory schools: I have no doubt that they do 
their best. At present I am only concerned to demonstrate 
that they have a new and, as I think, a needless difficulty to 
contend with. 

The arguments which were used when the change was made 
were four: 

First, it was maintained with good reason that a uniform 
pronunciation was desirable. Some ten or fifteen years have 
demonstrably failed to produce this uniformity, which existed, 
with some trifling exceptions, before the reformers set to work. 

Secondly, it was maintained that the reformed pronunciation 
was ‘correct’, and that to use it would result in a truer apprecia- 
tion of what the great Romans wrote. I have no right to speak 
as an expert on the subject of correctness, though I confess to 
considerable doubts whether Cicero would understand our 
reformed pronunciation. But with regard to the latter part of 
this argument I have no hesitation: I have never myself felt that 
the change of pronunciation in any way affected my apprecia- 
tion of a Latin poet, and I can dimly imagine what Tennyson 
or Charles James Fox would have said if they had been told 
that their appreciation of Virgil and Horace was inevitably 
inadequate. 

Thirdly (and most absurdly), it was maintained that reform 
would enable Englishmen to converse with foreign scholars in 
the Latin tongue. Those who seek this privilege are extremely 
few and, as I have already said, belong to a class which can 
make the change without difficulty. Why should their pre- 
sumed needs be allowed to hamper the enormous majority of 
those studying Latin? 

Fourthly, it was said, and with truth, that our pronunciation 
was purely insular and that we ought to conform to the usage 
of the Continent. The fact is, I believe, that every nation gives, 
to Latin vowels at any rate, the value which it is accustomed 
to give to its own vowels, and I see no evidence that they would 
A2 
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have made any change if they had not happened to coincide 
with what the reformers demand. 

There is another objection which is frequently raised but 
rests, as I believe, on a complete misunderstanding. There is 
no conceivable connexion between the old English pronuncia- 
tion and mistakes in quantity: it is quite true that the great 
scholars of a past generation said mévet instead of mdvet, but 
‘hovel’ is quite as good an English word as ‘toves’ (which 
indeed represents rather a rare sound in the English language), 
Nisi is a normal English sound, and the other pronunciation is 
merely an accidental legacy from the lawyers. 

My argument, as will be seen, is purely practical and utilita- 
rian. The so-called reform has failed to achieve its object: the 
unhappy children, previously chastised with Latin whips, are 
now chastised with the scorpions of a reformed pronunciation. 
Chaos is in danger of coming again, and while some of my 
readers no doubt will put the blame on those perverse Head 
Masters who have not loyally obeyed the behest of the majority 
of their colleagues, I personally attribute the present situation 
to the sound and healthy prejudice both of teachers and pupils 
against the needless and pedantic attempt to ‘reform’ them. 


There, Mr. Editor, that is what you asked for, and I fear 
you may be disappointed both in the quality and in the 
quantity of my apologia. If I do not write more it is not from 
lack of conviction but because the question seems to me funda- 
mentally so simple. It seems to me that it rests with my oppo- 
nents to show either that the obstacle does not exist, or that 
there is some better reason than any which I have yet heard 
for its being placed in the path of those who are trying, under 
great difficulties, to maintain the classical tradition in England. 
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A MATTER OF EMPHASIS 


By STANLEY CASSON 


HE veering of the weathercock of taste is a phenomenon which has 

never yet been fully studied by either aestheticians or historians of 
art. The shifting of emphasis in matters of choice and appreciation in art 
have been faithfully recorded, but as yet no attempt to explain the varia- 
tions has been put forward. Sometimes variations of taste throughout a 
long period are in the form of a progressive or regressive series, some- 
times they are purely erratic, one movement not necessarily being 
dependent upon its predecessor. 

In recent years taste in ancient art has shown a particularly violent 
series of changes. It is a commonplace in criticism to-day that the 
emphasis of appreciation, at any rate in Greek art, has run counter to 
the sequence of time and passed from the Augustan Graeco-Roman, so 
popular in Renaissance Italy, to the Hellenistic that appealed to the 
eighteenth century: thence it worked slowly backwards to the fourth 
century and the fifth, while nowadays the tendency is to look to the 
sixth and seventh centuries for styles of art which provoke the deepest 
appreciation. There is even a nascent tendency in certain quarters to 
extend the emphasis to the primitive work of the eighth and even the 
ninth century B.C. 

In Roman art on the whole the converse has been the case. Republican 
portraiture, already long appreciated, and Imperial sculpture, now 
firmly dissociated from its Greek progenitors, has in recent years faded 
before the claims of Roman art of the fourth and fifth century A.D., in 
which the germ of a new vigour and perhaps of a new revival is detected. 

I should be the last to pretend to provide a full explanation of the 
shifting and veering of taste. But it is at least worth while attempting to 
explain how it came about and how from century to century the emphasis 
has moved. Why it moved is a deeper problem. 

To demonstrate the factors which have controlled taste in Greek art 
over that period in which Greek art has been considered as an art of the 
dead past may seem to be a matter so simple as to verge on the borders 
of banality. Omitting the period when in Imperial Rome collectors set 
standards for themselves by virtue of what they could find to collect, 
there was a long period which lasted to the fourteenth century when 
Greek art as such was virtually forgotten. Constantine the Great, and 
successive emperors for about two centuries, must have had standards 
of taste by which they preferred to take some of the statues from Greek 
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sanctuaries for the adornment of their city and to leave others. But what 
those standards were we do not certainly know, for our evidence igs 
defective. As far as it is possible to judge,’ anything from the fifth 
century to the Hellenistic age satisfied them. But with Justinian the 
lootings ceased, and the succeeding iconoclastic period must have had 
its repercussions in the world of collectors. 

In the thirteenth or fourteenth century there was some revival of an 
interest in ancient art, and the collection of reliefs set up at the Golden 
Gate at Constantinople, probably at this time, seems to have been a 
fortuitous collection of work covering a period from the Augustan age 
to the second or third century A.D. There is specific evidence? that these 
reliefs were derivative from various sources and not made for the place 
where they were put, and the evidence is as clear that they were valued as 
works of art of a past age. 

In a word, one of the main factors in the control of taste is, quite 
briefly, what there is extant and to hand. 

But the other, and perhaps more active factor, is what has been written 
about the art of the past. In the Byzantium of Constantine I have little 
doubt that some at least of the well-known ancient writers on art were 
read. Pliny, Vitruvius, Varro, and conceivably some of the Greek 
authors from whom these writers drew were probably current and 
known. But in Constantinople of the Palaeologues it is not likely that 
the ancient critics were widely read; indeed they may well have slipped 
into oblivion. 

It is indeed not until we examine Italy of the fourteenth century? that 
we find these two factors operating to the full. The first—namely the 
available supply of antiques—set a standard by itself which had the 
particular impetus of novelty to strengthen it. Each new discovery 
heralded a new enthusiasm, and ‘the antique’ was slowly formulated as 
a style by the accessions of chance discovery. How hazardous this 
formulation was is clear enough from our records. Niccola Pisano and 
Giovanni Pisano in the thirteenth and early fourteenth century illustrate 
precisely how the discovery and study of Roman and Graeco-Roman 


1 For Byzantine references see F. W. Unger, Quellen der byzantinischen 
Kunstgeschichte, pp. 317 ff. For an account which may be taken as generally 
reliable of the statues taken from Greece and erected in the Baths of Zeuxippos 
see the description by Christodoros of Egyptian Thebes of seventy-two various 
works in bronze and stone. The descriptions are in florid and inexact language, 
but definitely refer to existing works of art: they are collected as Book II of 
the Palatine Anthology. 

2 See Archaeologia, vol. \xxxi, p. 63 (Excavations at the Golden Gate). 

3 Vasari in his introduction dates the change to as early as 1250. 
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relief carvings, most probably in the shape of sarcophagi,' had trans- 
formed their native Italian style into something wholly new and different. 
It is almost tragic to see the natural vigour of native art slowly but 
inevitably making itself subservient to the new taste that called increas- 
ingly for a standard to be set by the chance discoveries of the ‘antique’. 
From this standard, fortunately, Italian painting was almost wholly 
free at this early time, but sculpture was the first to surrender, simply 
because it was mainly works of ancient sculpture which had survived. 
From the time of the Pisani onwards Italian sculpture was destined to 
live in shackles. The ‘commentaries’ of Ghiberti show vividly how much 
was being found between 1400 and 1450.2 With the discovery in the 
fifteenth century of the Apollo Belvedere at Antium (PI. III 5) and of 
the Belvedere Torso, of the Laocoon at Rome in 1506, and the Dirce 
group in 1525 (PI. III c), the ‘antique’ was fixed in style and its standards 
settled for good and all. Unusual pieces like the Chimaera of Arezzo, an 
Etruscan work of perhaps the fourth century B.c., and of the Capitoline 
Wolf (which, incidentally, had survived above ground since the time of 
its making), perhaps an Italian work of the fifth century B.c., had no 
power to deflect the course of taste and had little or no influence upon 
contemporary art. The influence of the actual sculptures found was 
so profound on Italian sculpture that it lived in trammels until Michel- 
angelo freed it. Not that the highest genius and skill and beauty were 
not displayed within these limits, still they were limits set to the fantasy 
and invention of the individual. Only thus can we explain the astonish- 
ing fact that Donatello’s ‘David’ was the first free-standing bronze statue 
made since ancient times by an Italian sculptor (Pl. III a). Hitherto 
the influence of the sarcophagus and the relief were paramount, and 
almost all Italian work until Donatello was in relief, remarkable though 
this may seem. Even known antique statues in the round were adapted 
in relief, as in the case of a relief by Brunelleschi which shows a small 
figure based on the famous Spinario. Donatello himself was steeped 

' Vasari mentions the sarcophagi brought back by the Pisan fleet which had 
influenced the style of Niccola, who ‘applied such diligence in imitating that 
style and other excellent sculptures on the other antique sarcophagi that before 
long he was considered the best sculptor of his time’. 

2 J. von Schlosser, Lorenzo Ghibertis Denkwiirdigkeiten. Berlin, 1912. 


Ghiberti himself had a collection of antiques which was seen by Cyriac of 
Ancona about 1437. 

3 W. Ormsby Gore, Florentine Sculptors of the Fifteenth Century (1930), p. 45. 
The direct antique influence in the David seems to have been derived from works 
in the Praxitelean manner. One such, now in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, 
a rather poor copy, badly restored, may have been the actual source used by 
Donatello. See O. Siren, Essentials in Art, p. 114. 
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in the taste for the antique, for at the early age of seventeen he went 
to Rome with Brunelleschi and there studied all the antiques that he 
could find. Fresh discoveries gave a fresh impetus to the taste already 
so firmly formulated, and works of art which were not of the Graeco- 
Roman period or of late Hellenistic style were disregarded.’ Not that 
many works of other periods were in fact found. There is not the 
smallest trace of anything of the Archaic Greek period recorded, nor is 
it certain that much early Etruscan work was found. The great bulk 
was of late date, and each fresh find merely served to emphasize the 
established canon of taste. 

The discoveries made after 1500 were so numerous as to provide 
material more than enough to enable every artist to consult the antique. 
Benvenuto Cellini tells us how he made a bust of Julius Caesar ‘after a 
small copy of a marvellous antique which I had brought from Rome’. 
Giovanni Bologna was sent to Rome by Frangois I to take casts from the 
principal masterpieces of antique sculpture there, pieces of which Cellini 
says, ‘these are in truth the finest things in Rome’. 

Thus the first factor in the control of taste acted during the whole of 
the Renaissance from its first stirrings down to its close. The supply of 
antique material was sufficiently large and sufficiently homogeneous to 
make taste in antique art a fixed quantity. So fixed was this canon that 
it is almost certain that no Greek work of art earlier in date than Hellen- 
istic was known even as late as the seventeenth century. Certainly none 
is mentioned, or appreciated as such. To dispute the virtue of ancient 
art as then interpreted was tantamount to an offence against reason and 
taste. The emphasis was so clearly laid that there was no alternative place 
for it.? 


1 The opening of Etruscan tombs might have been thought to have had 
some effect upon contemporary painting, but little can be found unless it be a 
drawing by Michelangelo which is certainly traceable to an Etruscan painting. 
There is also some reason for thinking that the traditional type of devil in 
early Renaissance Italian iconography is derived from the type of an Etruscan 
underworld demon common in Etruscan tomb paintings from the fourth century 
onwards. (For the Michelangelo drawing see F. Poulsen, Etruscan Tomb Paint- 
ing, p. 51, fig. 38.) ‘The failure to discover or record early Greek work is the 
more extraordinary since it was there in the soil to be found. I need only 
quote the Ludovisi throne or a recent discovery made on the Palatine of a fine 
Attic work of the fifth century B.c., a running figure with flowing drapery. And 
these are but two instances of much early Greek work which had, in fact, been 
collected by Romans. 

2 Vasari is perfectly clear in his definition of the antique; he says: “That the 
distinction I have made between ‘old’ and ‘ancient’ may be better understood 
I will explain that I call ancient the things produced before Constantine at 
Corinth, Athens, Rome, and other renowned cities until the days of Nero, 
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The second factor in the making of taste was the literary tradition. 
This, throughout the Renaissance, was in every way as strong as the 
supply of actual works of art. One has but to glance at the introduction 
of Vasari’s lives to see how profoundly the taste of the time was controlled 
by the Roman authors, particularly by the History of Pliny, and some 
of the works of Lucian. From these authors naturally Vasari concluded 
that Greek art was not worth consideration before the time of Pheidias, 
but it is remarkable that he and the artists of the Renaissance as a whole 
were content to accept the antique works that they had as representative 
of the whole of Greek art. There was certainly no intensive search for 
the works of Pheidias or Polycleitus or Praxiteles, and an age uncritical 
in ancient art did not worry about a gap of three or four centuries for 
which no adequate material was to be seen. 

The seventeenth century sees a wider spread of collecting antiques in 
lands other than Italy." But now greater initiative was shown and it was 
not only Italy that was ransacked. Constantinople and even Troy? were 
searched for antiques. The notorious attempt of Sir Thomas Roe, the 
British ambassador to the Porte, to collect ancient marbles for Lord 
Arundel is too well known to need detailed description here. The 
Mr. Petty who was employed by the Earl to collect for him and to get 
into touch with the ambassador had marked down as likely hunting- 
grounds many places in Greece, Delos among the islands, and even so 
far afield as Angora in Asia Minor and Alexandria in Egypt. The hunt 
was on, and England was to rival Italy in its knowledge of the antique.’ 

But the canons of taste already fixed were immutable, and the type of 
objét d’art collected by the Earl differed no whit from those known in 
Italy. This is the stranger, for the places now being explored must 
have contained works of the earlier periods as well as of the later. But 
collectors from now on until the discovery of the Aeginetan Marbles 
closed their eyes to the archaic Greek just as Vasari had closed his to the 
‘rude Byzantine’. The rigid control of taste had been fixed both by the 
known supply of ancient works of art and confirmed by the authority 


Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus. The old works are those which are 
due to the surviving Greeks’ (he means the Byzantine). 

? Cyriac of Ancona is, of course, a notable exception at an earlier date. 
A typical humanist of the Renaissance he was largely self-educated. He travelled 
in the Levant in the early fifteenth century, noting, drawing, and collecting. 

? A. Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, pp. 184 ff. 

3 Sir Thomas Roe in conjunction with Mr. Petty was also buying for the 
Duke of Buckingham and for the accomplished Lucy, Duchess of Bedford. 
Among the other places to which Roe sent agents were Ephesus, Pergamum, 
Athens, Corinth, Argos, Sparta, Thasos, Kavalla, and even distant Sinope. 
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of respected ancient authors of high repute and indisputable authority. 
If Pliny and Vitruvius and Cicero and Quintilian did not know what they 
were talking about when they discussed the art of the Greeks, who did? 
Had they not before them the whole, or almost the whole, mass of material 
upon which to found solid judgements? 

He was a rash man who questioned such authority. And so the 
eighteenth century passed with the canons of taste unaltered and the 
great collectors, who by this time were largely the British Grand Tourists, 
followed on in the Italian and French tradition. What had been started 
by the Popes, the Medicis, and Frangois I was followed by the earls and 
dukes of England and Scotland. 

Then like a thunderbolt came the purchase by the Crown of the Elgin 
Marbles and, almost stealthily, the acquirement by Bavaria of the 
strange sculptures of the temple on Aegina. 

Here at last was new material and the possibility of a reconsideration 
of the canon of taste so long fixed immutably. But the struggle was a 
hard one. The wrangle over the advisability of purchasing the Elgin 
Marbles' has now gone down to posterity as an example of the growing 
pains of a reborn period of taste. Some of the critics havered and 
hesitated. One? refused to believe that they were works of the fifth 
century, and it is significant that in judging their merit he had recourse 
to comparisons with the Laocoon, the Torso Belvedere, the Apollo 
Belvedere, and the Venus dei Medicis, those ancient autocrats of taste 
so long established on their thrones. The critic concluded that on all 
counts, even on technical grounds, the sculptures of the Parthenon were 
vastly inferior to the accepted works used for the comparison. It is the 
more refreshing to find that Lord Elgin himself had acted without the 
hope of gain, stimulated solely by the desire to save what he knew were 
works of the first rank of skill and beauty, despite all the traditions of 
taste which might have made him think otherwise. Equally refreshing 
is the fact that every artist and sculptor who was called to give evidence 
on the Elgin Marbles stated quite categorically that these sculptures 
were, irrespective of their supposed date, without question far finer than 
anything that he had ever seen, and that they were a superb acquisition 
for the nation.’ 


Slowly the trammels of the ancient canons of taste were breaking. 


1 Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Earl 
of Elgin’s Collection of Sculptured Marbles, &c., 1816. 

2 Ib., p. 92 (Mr. Richard Payne Knight). 

3 The artists who so expressed themselves were Joseph Nollekens, John 
Flaxman, Richard Westmacott, Charles Rossi, Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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A. Head of bronze in the style B. Head from a metope at Olympia 
of Kanachos (Louvre) 


C. Leg of Lapith woman seized by Centaur, from the west pediment 
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Greece of the fifth century was at last taking her place in the art of the 
world. And one is tempted to wonder what would have happened to 
early Italian art if these had been established in Italy as the autocrats 
of taste instead of the works which in fact were accepted. 

The early nineteenth century thus saw the birth of a more critical and 
inquiring taste. New material was controlling the direction of taste and 
causing it to veer round to an unexpected turn. But the control of the 
ancient authors remained unchallenged. Here we were back in the 
genuine fifth century, tracing our steps backwards in time, but always 
checking them by the chart left us by the ancient critics of art. It is 
perhaps worth while examining those critics briefly to see exactly what 
were their component parts and to what extent they really reflected the 
true valuations of the art they described. 

Roughly we get two opposing groups. Pliny draws heavily from two 
Greek critics of the fourth and third centuries B.c., Xenocrates of 
Sikyon, himself a member of the school of Lysippos, and Antigonus of 
Carystos who was a sculptor employed by Attalus I of Pergamon. 

This group of critics seems to have set out with a rather propagandist 
intention. Their main object—to judge of them from those references 
in Pliny which can be safely identified as fragments of their works'— 
was to show that, with Lysippos, Greek sculpture had reached its zenith. 

The opposing group constitute in themselves one of those reactions 
to accepted canons which brings about a change of direction in taste. 
Cicero and Quintilian and Dionysius of Halicarnassos brought back 
the earlier periods into honour and reverted to the fifth century. But, 
even so, it is remarkable that no sculptor achieved anything in the nature 
of high praise in their writings before Pheidias. The range was limited 
from the very start. It is worth while at this point referring to some of 
the criticisms of Greek art which bring this limited preference out. 
Cicero, Quintilian, and Dionysius, after all, had merely gone to earlier 
sources than Antigonus of Carystos or Xenocrates of Sikyon. From 
Plato and Aristotle and to some degree from Xenophon it was clear that 
Pheidias and Polycleitos were, in the opinion of their contemporaries, 
quite unsurpassed by any of their predecessors. Cicero staked every- 
thing on Polycleitos. 

The certainty with which the critics of the Roman period decided 
that the fifth-century artists like Pheidias and Polycleitos so far excelled 
any of their predecessors as to put them all in the shade is thus due almost 
entirely to the views which the fifth- and fourth-century writers held on 


1 H. Stuart-Jones, Select Passages from Ancient Writers Illustrative of the 
History of Greek Sculpture, p. xxx ff. 
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their contemporary or recent artists. The refusal to consider, say, Greek 
work of the early fifth or of the sixth centuries was definite. Thus we can 
arrange a series of artistic judgements which clearly show how the mid- 
fifth-century artists monopolized interest at the expense of their prede- 
cessors even of a decade earlier. 


Aristotle, Problem. i. 45. 895 b: . . . olov ef tis t&v 
kal oKorrel Ta Epyor ob yap fv ypagi otrovbala 
dvEpids, Sé fv. 

Aristotle, Eth. Nicom., vi.'7: 8 coplav &v te tails téyvais Tois 
Tas TExVas olov DeiSiav Aiboupydv copév kai TloAUKAgrtov 
évTavba GAAo onuaivovtes Thy cogiav Sti Téxvns Eotiv. 

Plato, Meno, 91D: olSa yap &vipa Eva Mpwtaydpav 
odpevov Tis copias DeiSiav te, ds Tw trepipavads Epya elpydrzeTo. 

Xenophon, Memorab. i. 4. 2: elté por, Eotw ootivas 
cogig; ... AéEov Svdporra eri piv Tolvuv “Opnpov 


From these it is clear that Aristotle, with that dogmatism habitual to 
philosophers discussing art, disposes of archaic Greek art in one tren- 
chant sentence. Plato and Xenophon indicate a preference rather 
than state a certainty. But they give the cue to later critics. Thus these 
later critics write: 


Cicero, Acad. Prior. ii. 47. 146: ‘Sic ego nunc tibi refero artem sine scientia 
esse non posse. An pateretur hoc Zeuxis aut Pheidias aut Polycleitus, nihil se 
scire, quum in his esset tanta sollertia?’ 

Id., Brut. 18.70: ‘Pulchriora etiam (signa) Polycliti et iam plane perfecta, ut 
mihi quidem videri,solent.’ 

Quintilian, xii. 10. 7: ‘At quae Polyclito defuerunt, Pheidiae atque Alcameni 
dantur. Pheidias tamen dis quam hominibus effingendis melior artifex creditur, 
in ebore vero longe citra aemulum, vel si nihil nisi Minervam Athenis aut Olym- 
pium in Elide Iovem fecisset, cuius pulchritudo adiecisse aliquid etiam receptae 
religioni videtur: adeo maiestas operis deum aequavit.’ 


And even if they may differ as to the rival merits of Pheidias in com- 
parison with Polycleitos they are at one in disregarding the predecessors 
of both. 

It was little wonder then that the nineteenth century, fortified by the 
acquisition of the Elgin Marbles, felt itself justified, despite bitter 
opposition, in giving the Renaissance tradition a wider interpretation 
and in adding to the already accumulated material the authentic work 
of the Pheidian age. Yet observe the sad fate of the Aeginetan Marbles 
while the canons of taste were still limited even to the mid-fifth century. 
These superb sculptures of not forty years before Pheidias are thus dealt 
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with in the various records of the Select Committee established to con- 
sider the Elgin purchase: 


‘They are described as valuable in point of remote antiquity and curious 
in that respect, but of no distinguished merit as specimens of Sculpture, their 
style being what is usually called Etruscan, and older than the age of Pheidias.’ 
(P. 15 of the Report, 1816.) 

‘The Aegina Marbles I have always understood from persons much more 
competent to give an opinion than myself, as pieces of sculpture, were rather 
curious from the age of which they were specimens, than valuable from any 
particular beauty.’ 

‘In your judgment, then, as specimens or models of the Fine Arts the Aegina 
Marbles have very little value from their beauty?’ 

‘Very little from their beauty, but very great from their antiquity and their 
rarity.’ 

‘Of what age were they?’ 
‘They were of the age commonly called that of Etruscan Art.’... 
‘Is there much of that style in Greece called Etruscan?’ 
‘I recollect hearing of one or two specimens in the Morea.’ 
(John Nicholas Fazakerly Esquire, examined.) 


But again some god favoured our interest and a resolute attempt was 
made to get them for Britain. We failed simply because the Prince of 
Bavaria made the bargain first. Still at £6,000 we can calculate the 
relative importance attached to them compared with the £35,000 paid 
for the Parthenon Marbles. 

For a generation the puzzled connoisseurs who had given evidence at 
the Royal Commission remained with their problems unsolved and with 
their general conviction as to what was good taste in the antique un- 
impaired even by the odd ‘Etruscan’ Marbles of Aegina. Then, after 
the freedom of Greece in 1831, and the rebuilding of Athens, there began 
those researches in Greece which, from 1835 to 1890, gave to the world 
so vast a mass of material as to upset the equipoise of taste and send the 
vane of taste veering wildly in every direction. 

The Acropolis alone gave us almost all we could hope to learn about 
the so-called Archaic period. But an even earlier period was slowly 
revealed in the shape of male and female figures infinitely more ‘curious’ 
and ‘Etruscan’ than anything yet found. The Archaic age began to 
recede in time, and Greek sculpture began to show its origins. From far 
and wide in Greece the evidence accumulated for the earlier periods of 
Greek art. The earliest, however, was not yet fully identified. 

Thus, one factor of control was operative again. New material was 
accumulating, and that isolated phenomenon of ‘Etruscan’ art, the 
Aeginetan Pediments, was now seen to be but the end of a long and pro- 
foundly interesting period. About the same time also the mighty 
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sculptures of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia were recovered. Here in- 
deed was something new—as complete a set of temple sculptures as 
could be hoped for—and of a period which bridged the gap between the 
sculptures of Aegina and those of Pheidias. The material factor of 
control was now more potent than it had ever been since the sixteenth 
century in Italy. Here were authenticated works of art that swung us 
back to a period anterior to anything that even the early nineteenth 
century had begun to recognize. 

But the other factor of control was more powerful. What the ancient 
authors had said was gospel. The earlier periods were dubbed archaic— 
itself a term which has in English some faint flavour of disapproval 
which is not perceptible in the Greek &pyaios which is used by most 
Greek writers, and certainly by Pausanias, to mean sixth- and early fifth- 
century work. By others the same periods were termed ‘primitive’, 
which is merely ridiculous if intended to apply to any work after 560 B.c, 
But this term has, I think, largely come into use as a sequel to the language 
used by Vasari of the early Italians. He is constantly calling Byzantine 
and Greek work of the twelfth and thirteenth century ‘rude’, ‘bastard’, or 
‘crude’, and it was an easy matter for critics of early Italian painting to 
employ a general term ‘primitive’ to describe any work which did not 
conform to the standards of realism insisted upon by Vasari. To transfer 
such usage to Greek sculpture is as unsuitable as it is misleading. For 
there is no equation at all between the primitive and the archaic period. 
True enough, some works of the earliest archaic period from 650 B.c. to 
600 B.C. may not inappropriately be called primitive, but even so the term 
is better avoided. I should hesitate to define the term ‘primitive’, but if it 
means anything it means ‘that which is made with the hands of a child to 
carry out the ideas of a child’s mind’. As such, primitive art can be very 
lovely or very bad and it can occur at any period. Much Negro sculpture, 
almost all Greek work of the ninth and eighth centuries B.c., and paint- 
ing like that of the douanier Rousseau are all primitive. 

With the early art of Greece,and with sculpture in particular which pre- 
ceded Pheidias and Polycleitos, thus segregated, and somehow branded as 
inefficient or awkward or brutal, it was indeed difficult to get a true per- 
spective of the growth of Greek art. The autocracy of the ancient 
authors had a greater validity and a more lasting virility than the auto- 
cracy of the accumulated material of the Renaissance. And that 
autocracy is still paramount. We still tend to think that all Greek art 
was leading up to Pheidias, that Praxiteles and Lysippos were further 
and almost equal developments of a great period that did not begin 
before 450B.c. Here, for instance, are two modern statements of the old 
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creed by two distinguished scholars both made within the last two 
ears: 

‘ Miss G. M. A. Richter in Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (1930), p. 126: 

‘In the metopes of the Parthenon the Greek sculptor reached his highest level.’ 

G. Rodenwaldt in The Acropolis of Athens, 1932, p. 8: ‘Here gleaming in 
immaculate marble the essential forms of monumental architecture show to 
perfection in that purity and simplicity of line which was only possible at this 
time, free from the violence and brutality of archaic and baroque art.’ 

Both these judgements seem to me to fall wide of the mark. Without 
in any degree suggesting that in the time of Pheidias art had not indeed 
reached a summit of immense height, it is at least pertinent to ask 
whether judgements of this kind are really the best way to demonstrate 
that fact. A comparison of the metopes of the Parthenon with the other 
sculptures of that building will show, as indeed most students have 
long accepted, that there is much definitely inferior work on them. 
Technically many of them are poor, and from the point of view of com- 
position many, indeed most, of those that survive in adequate condition - 
show a form of composition that was feeble and entirely unworthy of 
the rest of the building. The commonest and, to my mind, the worst 
composition on the metopes is that which places the subject of the 
metope with its maximum bulk and interest in the very centre of the 
rectangular frame. The attitudes in many cases are clumsy and strained. 
And, taken as a whole, the Parthenon metopes seem, to me at least, to 
be inferior both in composition and in technique to the metopes of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

The second judgement loses its validity at once if we apply the 
stricture on archaic art to the korai of the Acropolis Museum.' The 
author might claim some truth for his dictum if we applied it to the 
‘Bluebeard’ or to the combats of lions and stags of the early sixth 
century? from the Acropolis. But as his judgement stands it is patently 
ridiculous as a generalization. 

And yet behind both judgements is truth, namely that in the Pheidian 
age art reached a summit of considerable eminence. But this is hardly 
the way to indicate a truth of that nature. I feel that behind both these 
extreme and almost agitated declarations lies the ancient prejudice that 
so beset the experts who were asked their views on the Aeginetan 
Marbles. Pliny and Cicero and Quintilian had said that Pheidias was 
the zenith of Greek art. Nothing could shake a judgement so weighty, not 
even all the superb sculptures of Olympia. Indeed, almost as soon as 
found, these mighty works of art—surely the most splendid series Greece 


? As for instance Nos. 674, 675, and 679, to select three typical examples of 
the period 550-10 B.c. 2 Nos. 3, 4, and 35 in the Museum. 
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has ever disgorged—were treated with a reserve which showed how the 
old traditions of centuries would not break down before the new material, 
The control of literary record was more powerful than that of new dis- 
covery. Here, in illustration, are some judgements passed on the 
Olympian sculptures : 

‘Regarded from the purely artistic point of view the sculptures of both gables 
are certainly disappointing.’ Sir J. G. Fraser, Pausanias, vol. iii, p. 516. 

‘It is obvious at first sight that the execution is of most uneven quality; such 
pieces of work as the right leg of the boy who crouches before the horse of 
Pelops in the eastern pediment, or the drapery and legs of the Lapith woman 
seized by a centaur ' towards the right end of the western pediment seem almost 
puerile or barbaric in their uncouth shape and appearance.’ E. A. Gardner, 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 223. 

The trouble is, I think, that behind all this change of taste lies the 
confusion caused by adopting one definite aesthetic outlook. The Greeks, 
from Plato and Aristotle down to Lucian, and the Roman critics in 
agreement with them, decided that the advance of art must always be 
in the same ratio with the increase of naturalism. The more like living 
things that statues and paintings become the better they are artistically, 
This in effect is the judgement underlying every statement of the ancient 
authors, and to me it invalidates them all, at least from being acceptable 
as supreme judges on art. No artist at any period of artistic activity 
would for a moment accept such an assumption, least of all a Greek 
artist. Indeed on one of the few occasions when a Greek artist was cross- 
examined on this very topic by Socrates, he would accept no such con- 
clusion: the artist made it quite clear that his job was to select not to 
copy. He was not imitating Nature at all, but adapting it :* 

Xen. Memorab. iii. 10. 1: “Apa, Eqn, & Tlappdone, ypagixt elxacia 
Spwpévoov; ... Atyers, Kai piv Te ye ob 
P&Si0v evi treprtuyeiv Gpeytrta tré&vra Exovti, & ouvéyovtes TH 
&€ otras SAa TK palveobar ; Tloiotpev yap, 
Eqn, 

But the writers on art have so often followed this road. Take Vasari 
as another instance, and you will find that it is almost entirely due to his 
writings that Byzantine art has been scorned and despised for four 
centuries or more. Vasari was convinced that Italian art had progressed 
from a barbarous stage in which the artists could not render likeness to 

1 The inadequacy of this criticism is best demonstrated by the sculpture 
itself. This particular part of the group is of superlative quality. See Plate IIc. 

2 elkacia in Plato usually has the meaning of ‘conjecture’. In Xenophon 
it means ‘representation’, a more concrete development of the Platonic meaning. 
But both terms differ fundamentally from pipnois which means ‘direct copying’; 
it is important to note that pipnors is here carefully avoided. 
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Nature if they tried, to a stage in which slowly they began to see Nature 
round them, and so, working with Nature as their ideal, they ultimately 
reached the dizzy summit at which Italian art stood in Vasari’s day. 
Here are some of Vasari’s judgements: 

Of the early work of Margaritone: 

‘All these works were greatly prized by the people of the time, although they 
are not valued to-day, except on account of their age;' indeed they could only 
be considered good in an age when art was not at its zenith, as it is to-day.’ 

Of Giotto: 

‘Assisted by his natural talent, and taught by Cimabue, the boy not only 
equalled his master’s style in a short time, but became such a good imitator of 
nature that he entirely abandoned the rude Byzantine manner and revived the 
modern and good style of painting, introducing the practice of making good 
portraits of living persons.’ 

Of Niccola and Giovanni Pisano: 

‘To a great extent they emancipated themselves from the clumsy and ill- 
proportioned Byzantine style in both arts, showing more originality in their 
treatment of their subjects and arranging their figures in better postures.’ 

From all of which it is evident that one important treatise on art can 
prejudice all subsequent appreciation for a large number of centuries, 
just as the chance discoveries of artistic material in Italy prejudiced not 
merely subsequent taste but indeed the whole development of Italian 
sculpture. It did not, naturally, so affect Italian sculpture as to debase 
it. For with such glowing genius no debasement was possible. But it 
did set fine sculptors ‘copying the antique’ when they should have 
been creating anew: The fact that one treatise on art could also exclude 
a thousand years of Byzantine art from any appreciation at all is an 
achievement which even Vasari would have shuddered to contemplate. 
Yet the following quotations show how profoundly Vasari had affected 
even late nineteenth-century critics, men otherwise of impeccable judge- 
ment and taste. Ruskin alone stood out clearly percipient of the loveliness 
of good Byzantine art and was led, perhaps even against his will, to a 
proper appreciation of it. 

John Addington Symonds: “The so-called Romanesque and Byzantine styles 
were but the dotage of second childhood fumbling with the methods and 
materials of an irrecoverable past.’ 

John Hungerford Ollen: Gold and Silversmiths Work (1879), p. 45: “The art 
of the Eastern Empire was very inferior compared with that of classic Rome... . 
The human figure if conventional is not always ill proportioned . . . but the art 


of Byzantium is scarcely the ghost of the old art of Rome: but a mere shadow, 
dull, feeble, and distorted.’ 


' How like the dictum of Mr. Fazakerly on the Aeginetan sculptures: ‘they 
were rather curious from the age of which they were specimens’. 
3871-4 
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The purpose of this paper is in effect to suggest that we should dis. 
regard the canons of taste set down for us by the critics, ancient or 
modern, and that we should equally refuse to consider Greek art as a 
slow progression from the queer and the oddly primitive to one final 
peak—Pheidias according to some, Praxiteles or Lysippos according to 
others. Let us rather approach the art of Greece as we would that of 
Romanesque and medieval England or France—envisage it as a mass of 
lovely material to be examined on its merits without the aid of ready- 
made theories. Let us imagine the Greeks as passing through a period of 
trial and error which covers roughly the period 650 to 560 B.c., which 
itself had been preceded by a definitely primitive period, which began 
away in the eighth or ninth century. In the primitive period artists had 
humbly experimented with clay and metal and had produced works 
which resemble in their primitive characteristics the primitive work of 
every age and clime from Polynesia to Britain (Pl. I a). The period of 
trial and error heralds in the age of large-scale figures in stone, sculpture 
properly so called, but work of that kind was not attempted until 
650 B.c. at the earliest. The first summit of achievement was reached 
by the third quarter of the sixth century, when sculptors reached a point 
of perfection, according to the prevailing aims and theories of artists, 
which was never subsequently surpassed. It is as absurd to consider some 
of the lovely maidens of the Acropolis (PI. I 5) as forerunners of, say, the 
Athena Parthenos as it would be to consider that Cimabue led up to 
Titian. We must rather imagine Greek art as striving to reach summits 
of achievement each of which was different from the other in height or 
situation. Instead of a simple progression upwards let us think rather 
of a series of mountain-chains on each of which is a summit to be con- 
quered. Now it is one chain that is ascended, now another. The late 
sixth and early fifth century saw a new conquest of a different height. 
Kritios and his school, Kanachos and his brother Peloponnesians, 
followed an ambition and achieved a supremacy which was in a totally 
different class from that attempted before or after. The beauty and 
skill of their achievement is self-evident. The Kanachean bronze in the 
Louvre is a marvel of loveliness (Pl. II a). Again later, the sculptors of 
Olympia, strangely anonymous, unmentioned by any of the great ancient 
critics, shelved and conveniently omitted from due consideration by 
many a student, vaguely considered as a failure to achieve what Pheidias 
mastered, in fact mark the conquest of another and more awe-inspiring 
summit in the progress of art, a point of development where it would 
be merely ridiculous to suggest that they were trying unsuccessfully 
to copy nature (Pl. IIb). Then later came Pheidias and Polycleitos and 
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Praxiteles, who, each in their way, reached other summits of achieve- 
ment. But still, eixacia and not pipnots was the aesthetic aim. 

Think of Greek sculpture as developing in this way and along these 
lines and you will find all its wealth open for appreciation. Dispute and 
speculation still have an arena for arguing as to the relative heights of the 
summits conquered at the various periods. You may say that the sum- 
mit climbed by Pheidias is higher and more difficult than that mastered 
by the Olympian sculptors : you may maintain that Praxiteles climbed the 
greatest height of them all. That does not matter. What is important 
is to realize that the objective differed from generation to generation, 
even from decade to decade, in the periods of intense activity. Abolish 
this ancient fallacy of one long unity of art, of one continuous progress 
from bad to good, and you will find, at least in Greek sculpture, an in- 
exhaustible mine of beauty that blossoms and flowers from age to age, 
first in one blaze of colour and form and then in another. Let us abandon 
once and for all making absolute judgements on periods. Let us admit 
finally that there is no one exclusively good period in the history of the art 
of a people, and allow for the possibility of the finest work and the finest 
artist occurring at any period. Who, for instance, can decide what is the 
zenith of English or French art? In English art I myself see high peaks 
of achievement in the age of Saxon sculpture, in the fourteenth century, 
and in Tudor sculpture and painting. In France the Romanesque, the 
fifteenth century, the seventeenth and the mid-nineteenth century are 
all alike high points of success and genius. Why should Greece alone 
claim one single zenith of beauty? But naturally our personal preferences 
remain. The individual has the inalienable right of preferring one age to 
another, or one artist to another. If we cannot like Archaic Greek art 
any more than Hellenistic, no decisions of others will succeed in making 
us appreciate what goes counter to our own preferences. But because 
we may like the Archaic we must avoid condemning the Classical. 
Admit rather that in the Primitive period lies interest, the interest of 
unsuccessful ambition; in the Archaic period lies the charm of the 
exquisite, of the formal and of the imaginative; in the Olympian period 
superb mastery of material and the grandeur of conception; in the 
Pheidian period the absolute perfection of technique and the achieve- 
ment of magnificent idealism in stone. Praxiteles and the fourth century 
give us dramatic intensity applied to the plastic arts, and the Hellenistic 
age shows how artists could convert the intentions of other media than 
sculpture into marble and bronze, with from time to time a new and 
gracious creation of its own in true sculpture. Only thus shall we learn of 
the intentions of individual artists, by judging their work by the standard 
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of what they wanted to achieve. Small men have small aims and can the 
more easily be detected from the great artists. But at no period of Greek 
art were the great artists lacking. In some they predominated in num- 
bers, in others they were rare. That is the only difference between a 
rich period of artistic productivity and a poor period. Canons of taste 
and autocratic judgements of period make us forget that in Greece, at any 
rate, great artists were seldom absent at any age. The only harsh criticism 
of a period which we are entitled to make is that which calls attention 
to its poverty of outlook or technique; for such defects make it difficult 
for the first-rate artist either to appear at all, or if he has succeeded in 
appearing, to perform work equivalent to his genius. That such periods 
existed in the history of Greek art is certain enough, but the critic must 
have a sure eye and a clear judgement before he decides which those 
periods are. 


EPITAPH, SUGGESTED BY SIMONIDES (Ei x.T.A.) 
The Unknown Warrior 


If to give well be life’s best part, then he 
A lot beyond the lot of men may claim, 


Who gave his life that England might be free, 
And dying gave to God alone his name. 


H.C.-W. 
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POETIC IMAGERY IN HOMER AND VIRGIL 


By A. M. ASHLEY 


T is the special function of the poet to create beauty. Loveli- 
ness may appear in many thousand forms, but among these 
one of the most satisfying is the ‘pen-picture’, the Homeric or 
Virgilian simile, complete and perfect in three or four lines. 
Pope speaks of 
“The Simile that solitary shines 
In the dry desert of a thousand lines.’ 


We may deny the dryness of the desert, and yet delight in the 
oasis which offers refreshment to the traveller and welcome 
beauty to his eye. 

The natural instinct for comparison, which is common to us 
all, is used by the poets, and is so developed that it not only 
adds beauty to a description, but also is of real use in emphasiz- 
ing and bringing home to the reader the essential qualities of 
the object described. The poet turns the attention of his 
readers upon the main thought which he wishes to emphasize, 
and pauses for the mind to dwell upon it ; the external accidents of 
time, place, and form are changed, the substance of the thought 
remains unaltered. When Virgil compares a warrior surrounded 
by angry assailants to a lion attacked by dogs, the essentials 
are the fierceness, the strain, the excited fury of the attack, the 
dignity or terror of the central figure; it is unessential to discuss 
whether the fierce attack is by men or by dogs; the terror felt 
by a baited animal or a human victim. Again, in the third 
Iliad, the Trojan Paris shrinks at the approach of Menelaus, 
‘even as a man, that has seen a serpent in a mountain glade, starts 
backward and trembling seizes his feet beneath him, and he retreats 
back again, and paleness has hold of his cheeks’.' 


Here the emphasis is on the terror, the sudden start of the 
frightened man; it does not matter to the essential truth of the 
emotion whether it was felt by a Trojan warrior at the approach 
of a champion of the Greeks, or by a peasant at the sudden 


* I am using for Homer the prose translation of Lang, Leaf, and Myers; and 
for Virgil the metrical version of Rhoades. 
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sight of a snake. The emotion is the same, for to a poet, as to 
a philosopher of the school of Plato, the truly existent thing is 
the idea, which is eternal, never-changing and real, its external 
form is accidental, ever-changing, unreal. 

The Homeric poems are, of course, the product of a highly 
developed literary culture. They are in no sense primitive, 
either in metre, vocabulary, or poetic form. They are full of 
artificial devices for heightening the effect and enhancing the 
beauty of the mental picture. The similes introduced are often 
elaborately worked out, complete little pictures, beautiful in 
themselves, quite apart from their use as examples. But they 


are never merely artificial interpolations. To quote the words 
of Sir Richard Jebb, 


‘simile, in its Homeric use, is never merely ornamental, but always 
introduces a moment, or a thing, which the poet wishes to render 
impressive. He prepares us for it by first describing something like it, 
only more familiar.’ 


For instance in Iliad XXII, the chase of Hector by Achilles 
forms a climax to which the poem has been moving. It isa 


significant moment, and is rendered impressive by no less than 
four elaborate similes: 


(1) ‘As a falcon upon the mountains, swiftest of winged things, 
swoops fleetly after a trembling dove; and she before him flees, 
while he, with shrill screams, hard at hand still darts at her, for 
his heart urges him to seize her—so Achilles in hot haste flew 
straight for him and Hector fled beneath the Trojan’s wall.’ 
“Valiant was the flier, but far mightier he who fleetly pursued him. 
For not for beast of sacrifice or for an ox-hide were they striving 
. .. but for the life of horse-taming Hector was their race. And 
as when victorious whole-hooved horses run rapidly round the 
turning points, and some great prize lieth in sight, be it tripod 
or a woman, in honour of a man that is dead, so thrice around 
Priam’s city circled those twain with flying feet, and all the gods 
were gazing at them.’ 

(3) Athene descends from Olympus to interpose . 

‘And as when on the mountain a hound hunts the fawn of a deer, 
having started it from its covert, thro’ glens and glades, and if it 
crouches to baffle him under a bush, yet scenting it out the hound 
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runs constantly until he finds it; so Hector baffled not Peleus’ 
fleet-footed son.’ 

(4) ‘As in a dream one fails in chase of a flying man—the one fails in 
his flight and the other in his chase—so failed Achilles to overtake 
him in the race, and Hector to escape.’ 

These four similes are not mere repetition one of the other. 
Each emphasizes a different point. The first emphasizes the 

d and the terror of the pursued; the second dwells upon 
the threefold track and the prize at stake; the third stresses the 
unsuccessful attempt of the pursued to elude the pursuer; and 
the fourth—a very strange, unexpected comparison—dwells on 
the failure of both sides—the strange sense of fruitless effort so 
common in dreams—a failure which would have been complete, 
if the gods had not interposed to give the victory to Achilles. 

Homer does not usually attempt a comparison in which the 

points of similarity are many. His aim is to emphasize a single 
idea. For instance, in Iliad II he is describing the assembling 
of the Greek army, and says: 

‘Even as when the tribes of thronging bees issue from some hollow 
rock, ever in fresh procession, and fly clustering among the flowers of 
spring, and some on this hand some on that fly thick; even so from ships 
and huts before the low beach marched forth their many tribes by com- 
panies to the place of assembly.’ 


Here Homer wishes to suggest to our minds the myriads of tiny 
moving figures; the simile is both suitable and beautiful; but 
it would be a mistake in criticism to attempt to find a direct 
parallelism between the hollow rock from which the bees come, 
and the ships and huts of the troops; or between the flowers of 
spring round which the bees fly clustering, and the place of 
assembly to which the soldiers are converging. There is, in 
this respect, a strong contrast between the function of a 
Homeric simile, and of a Jewish parable; and even in parables, 
too detailed an attempt at interpretation is misleading: we may 
find an equivalent to the Priest and the Levite, but not to exact 
expenditure of 2d. paid to the inn-keeper. 

Again, at the beginning of the third Iiad, Homer is describ- 
ing an army on the march, and says: 
‘Even as when the south wind sheds mist over the crests of a mountain, 
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mist unwelcome to the shepherd, but to the robber better than night, 
and a man can see no further than he casts a stone; even so thick arose 
the gathering dust clouds at their tread, as they went.’ 


There we have in the reference to the shepherd and the robber 
a charming realistic touch, showing the width of the poet's 
sympathy which embraces even the brigand lurking in the mist; 
but the point of the comparison is of course the thickness of the 
mist, which is compared to the thickness of the dust raised by 
the soldiers as they marched; the further details are, as it were, 
embroidery. The instinct to embroider, or add decorative 
detail, is quite legitimate, and though an impatient reader may 
chafe at the delay in the progress of the main narrative, the 
delay may in itself be a help to enjoyment. Listen to this: 
Virgil is making use of the Homeric simile of the bees, and is 
describing the busy toil of Dido’s companions as they build the 
walls of Carthage (Aeneid i. 430): 

‘Such toil in early summer as keeps the bees 

Busy in sunshine amid flowery fields, 

When forth they lead the ripe youth of their race, 

Or pack the amber-dripping honey and stretch 

Their cells to bursting with the nectar sweet, 

Or ease returning labourers of their load, 

Or form a band, and from their precincts drive 

The drones, a lazy herd; how glows the work! 

How sweet the homely smells of perfumed thyme! 

O happy ye, whose walls already rise 

Exclaims Aeneas, toward the city-roofs 

Up-gazing.’ 
Or again, describing the sudden and then silent speed of a 
boat (Aeneid v. 115): 

‘As from her cave roused suddenly, a dove, 

Whose home and sweet brood lie in the crannied rock, 

Flies fieldward borne, with clamorous pinion clap 

Scared from her cell; soon, gliding in calm air 

She skims the skyway swift on moveless wing, 

So Mnestheus.’ 


In a swiftly moving passage, such as this, the pace may become 
too breathless, and the introduction of a simile gives to the 
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mind a moment’s welcome respite. This is true too of the 
description of battle scenes. Here the mind, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, is glad of a moment’s pause from the contemplation of 
wrath and bloodshed. Homer delights in gory description, but 
we moderns—perhaps some too of his earlier listeners—feel a 
welcome relief when the simile introduces a more peaceful scene. 
In Iliad XX, describing the havoc wrought by Achilles, he says, 


‘Even as when one yoketh wide-browed bulls to tread white barley in 
a stablished threshing floor, and quickly is it trodden out beneath the 
feet of the loud-lowing bulls, thus beneath great-hearted Achilles, his 
horses trampled corpses and shields together.’ 


We prefer the threshing-floor to the battlefield, the wide- 
browed bulls to the trampling war-horses. Coleridge’s ‘hidden 
brook in the leafy month of June’ gives similar refreshment to 
the mind, exhausted and horror-stricken by the ghastly scenes 
on the enchanted ship. In the second book of the Aeneid 
Virgil gives us a tremendous vision of the fall of Troy, of the 
mighty contending deities, and the wrath and confusion of 
battle. ‘Then he rests our minds by the mental picture of a 
solitary ash-tree on a mountain ridge, falling beneath the axe 
of the country man: 


‘As some hoar ash-tree on the mountain tops, 
Which eager husbandmen in haste to fell 

Hack at with steel and showering axe-strokes, it 
Threatens and ever threatens, and nods on 
With quaking foliage, rocking crest, until 

Little by little, neath the wounds o’erpowered, 
One dying groan it utters, and falls stretched 
Along the hillside.’ 


Virgil’s sympathy can see the pathos of destruction alike of 
a city and an ash-tree. 

The peculiar characteristic of many Homeric and Virgilian 
similes is that in them a comparison is made between something 
remote, grand, unfamiliar, and some scene that is homely, un- 
heroic, a part of everyday life. And yet each share some 
essential quality. Thus Odysseus marshalling the hosts is com- 
pared to a ‘thick-fleeced ram ordering a great flock of white 
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ewes (Iliad IV). Pyrrhus in his brilliant armour is compared 
to a snake in the spring-time ‘with new sheath and triple- 
flickering tongue’ (Aen. XI). When the god Apollo casts down 
the wall of the Greek camp, he is compared to a small boy who 
in childish sport destroys with hands and feet the sand castles 
he has built by the sea. 

The warrior Patroclus is reproved for weeping like a little 
girl who ‘runs by her mother’s side, and bids her mother take 
her up, snatching at her gown, and hinders her in her going, 
and tearfully looks at her, till her mother takes her up’. 

An evenly-matched battle is compared to the scales in the 
hands of ‘an honest woman that laboureth with her hands, and 
raises the weight and the wool together, balancing them, that 
she may win scant wages for her children’. 

From passages like these it is easy to see why the archaeo- 
logist and social historian go specially to the similes to obtain 
a faithful representation of the life of the period. The narrative 
tells a tale which deals with the heroic characters of a period 
already past; the similes reflect everyday episodes of contem- 
porary life. We hear of sowing and reaping, of spinning and 
weaving ; of leatherwork and brasswork; of smiths and silver- 
smiths; in such scenes there is no attempt at idealization; it is 
simply a vivid picture of some little episode in the life of men, 
women, and children of the time. 

Another group of epic similes are those where comparison 
is made to the mighty forces of nature—the waves, the winds, 
the flooding rivers or the raging fires. The tremendous and 
ungovernable powers of the wind and the sea have been im- 
pressive to all generations of mankind; and perhaps especially 
so to the simple people in an age before the artificial protec- 
tions of modern city life—though it is remarkable how entirely 
trivial the devices of the most elaborate civilization become 
when confronted by the power of the elements. We cannot yet 
harness the winds, and King George would be as helpless as 
King Kanut in bidding the tide cease its advance. However 
the centuries may change, the winds and waves remain the 


same. The poems of Homer and Virgil express the eternal as 
they do the transitory: 
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‘And the assembly swayed, like high sea-waves of the Icarian Main, 
that east wind and south wind raise, rushing upon them from the clouds 
of father Zeus; and even as the west wind cometh to stir the deep corn- 
field, with violent blast, and the ears bow down, so was all the assembly 
stirred.’ (Iliad ii. 144) 
Virgil writes 
‘As when fire 

Falls on the corn beneath the furious South, 

Or ravening torrent from a mountain-flood 

Lays low the fields, lays low the laughing crops, 

The oxen’s labour, and drags forests down 

Headlong, the hind from some tall craggy peak 

Mute with amaze stands listening to the roar.’ 


Virgil depicts the herdsman amazed and voiceless, awestruck 
before the mighty blaze; and so through the ages the poet and 
seer gaze with inexpressible awe and wonderment upon the 
mighty power of the elements. 

Finally, it is the glory of both Homer and Virgil, that by their 
poetic imagery they can most nearly express to us the inex- 
pressible. No man has seen the ghosts of the dead that throng 
to the river of the underworld with arms outstretched in longing 


for the further bank. But the uttering leaves of autumn we 
have all seen— 


‘Countless as forest leaves, that fluttering fall 
In the first chill of Autumn, or as birds 
Flock countless shoreward from the mighty deep.’ 


We can feel the chill in the air, the infinite multitude of pale, 


frail things, the half light, and the pathos of death and forgotten 
beauty. 

So too the road to the underworld—no man has trod upon 
it and returned to tell of its wonder. But we may walk beneath 
‘the scanty light of a grudging moon, in a path through a forest glade 
when dark night has stolen all colour from the world.’ 


And Dido’s ghost, through the shadows dimly descried—her 
lover is 


‘as one who sees, or thinks he is seen, the crescent moon rising in a 
cloudy sky.’ 


Here, in a line and a half, the Poet suggests her beauty, 
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her brilliant heavenly beauty, the unearthly quality of her 
loveliness, scarce seen in the darkness around, so pale and so 
fleeting that man knows not whether or no she is really there. 

Mercury too, the joyous messenger of Heaven, no man has 
seen him as he flits from heaven to earth. But a bird we have 
seen—a bird that dips sudden from aloft in the sky, and alights 
on a sunny rock, with splashing spray around. The swiftness 
is there, and the strength and beauty, and the unearthly quality 
of bird life. 

In the Elysian fields, the sunny, joyful land of bliss, again 
we are shown the throngs of ghosts, happy this time and glow- 
ing, no longer pathetic and dim, but still unsubstantial, ever- 
moving and changing 
‘as in the meadows on a lovely summer day, the bees light on the varied 
flowers and throng round the gleaming lilies’. 


Beauty again and serenity, and an infinite multitude of tiny 
happy creatures. 

It is the part of the poet to create beauty for us, and surely 
in these similes of Homer and Virgil, we have beauty in a very 
perfect form. 
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By J. D. S. PENDLEBURY 


HE excellent article by Professor Droop in the May 

number of Greece and Rome leaves little to add. There are, 
however, one or two points on which it seems to me necessary 
to enlarge and perhaps to join issue. 

Theoretically, as he says, the indexing, cross-referencing, 
photography, noting, and numbering of objects is soullessly end- 
less on the perfect excavation. In practice, however, we may 
remind the prospective field archaeologist that such terrors do 
not loom so large. ‘The trouble with so much of modern field- 
work is that it makes efficiency an end in itself, that it tends to 
regard the formation of a corpus, whether of pottery or of any- 
thing else, as the be-all and end-all of its labours. Excavators 
in their publications are too fond of publishing their note- 
books, and while no doubt it is excellent that every piece of 
information should be put on record for the use of students, 
it is very often the case that the grisly tables and charts which 
form the bulk of ideal excavation reports merely result in the 
complete refusal of any one to read them. 

It must not be forgotten that the excavator’s time is valuable. 
If he is required to produce all these statistics, the height above 
sea-level of every corpse, the relation of its orientation to the 
position of Sirius on Wednesday, January 5th, 1398 B.c., he 
and his staff are going to lose grip of the work as a whole. The 
alternative is to have an immense staff, each one specializing 
in his own subject. But from what I have seen of such excava- 
tions the results are often lamentabie, for the specialist has 
not one single point of contact with his neighbour, and the 
salutary criticism of the dinner-table, when the philologist airs 
his views on architecture and the architect retorts by some 
fantastic solution of the philological problems, is completely 
absent. 

I will give as an example of what to my mind has been the 
pleasantest dig imaginable, last season at Tell el-Amarna. To 
begin with, we were all more or less of the same age, so that 
the natural hesitation of a new-comer to address the director 
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did not enter into the matter, though, speaking personally, I 
think they might at least have pretended that he had a white 
beard! 

At the head was the director, who probably knew a bit more 
about the site than the rest and who was supposed to be second 
only to the specialist in each branch. Then came the two 
architects, for it is a dig where the architecture is the main 
feature. But don’t suppose that their job was merely to plan 
and measure. They were expected to oversee the work in their 
turn, to help with the drawing, the healing of the sick workmen, 
the photography, and the paying of the men. Next comes the 
philologist. Again you must not imagine him spending his day 
gloating over inscriptions as they are brought up to the house 
and dusting the hieroglyphs with his beard. He too had to take 
his turn on the work, he too helped with the drawing and the 
medicine, and it is to him that we owe the solution of some of 
the subtler architectural points in the most important building 
we cleared. Next take the other male member of the party. 
Strictly speaking he was not a qualified architect or philologist. 
But he drew, he painted, he planned, he surveyed, he looked 
after the work in his turn, and he acted as liaison officer with 
the nearest town. 

Now the ladies. The director’s wife did the housekeeping, 
she supervised the raising of painted plaster, she drew and 
painted, she doctored, and she kept the director in order. The 
secretary, almost the hardest worked of all, dealt with the petty 
correspondence (petty only in matter, not in bulk), she drew 
and painted, she helped with the medicine and, in addition, 
took her turn on the work. 

Now for the details of the work. At 5.30 a.m. one member 
of the staff sets off on the two and a half miles’ walk down to 
the dig. At 6 o’clock the work begins. The nucleus of the work- 
men is formed by some thirty trained men who travel down 
from far up the Nile and live in a hut just behind our house. 
The rest of the labour is provided from the local villages. The 
men are divided up into five companies, each under a foreman, 
while at the head is the ‘Bash Reis’. Each man has two or three 
boys or girls to carry the sand to the dumps. The companies 
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being mixed in this way, the chances of theft are slight. The 
trained workmen keep a sharp eye on the villagers and on each 
other, for they are all related to each other, and if a man is 
found to be dishonest not only will he lose his livelihood but 
very likely his relations will be implicated and dismissed as 
well. 

At 8 o’clock the whistle goes for breakfast and at 8.30 they 
start work again. At about 10 another member of the staff 
arrives, the rest being engaged in drawing, photographing, or 
other work up at the house. At midday the whistle goes for 
lunch and at 1 for work. Soon after lunch the early riser returns 
home to indulge in his specialized job, while other people have 
already arrived on the dig. At 5 or 6, according to the time of 
year, the work finishes and the trained men bring up the finds, 
suitably labelled as to their position, to the dig-house. Here 
rewards are given; 10 per cent. of the total goes to the head 
foreman, the rest is divided among the companies, each man 
receiving a reward in proportion to his wages. 

Before dinner, which is at 6.30 or 7.30, again according to the 
time of year, a certain amount of exercise is taken—fencing, 
teaching the men to play cricket, or being taught by them how 
to hold one’s own at quarter-staff. 

After dinner comes the recording of the day’s results. 
Sometimes the architects retire immediately into their den and 
talk meaningly of rebates and damp-courses ; more often, how- 
ever, they stay for a time and first help with the registration. 
Each object worthy of retention receives a separate card. On this 
card is marked its number, the number of the house in which it 
was found, a scale drawing of it (often perfectly exquisite), 
a description, and eventually the number of the photograph on 
which it appears, for every such object is photographed and 
so doubly recorded. The object itself is numbered with Indian 
ink and carefully stored away. Those miserable things which 
do not attain the honour of being kept are noted in the ‘House- 
book’ and thrown away. We felt that far too much ‘muck’ is 
being retained and brought back to overcrowd the museums. 

After this a good deal of discussion goes on about the 
interpretation of the day’s work, usually interrupted by the 
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enforced absence of the director who is called away from his 
beer only to refuse a request for a rise in pay. Meanwhile the 
secretary is typing her soul out in letters to shops, Government 
officials and our own Society (for money), and in bringing up 
to date the negative catalogue of architectural and object 
photographs, of which some five or six hundred are taken every 
year. Each negative is numbered and put in an envelope with 
the description of the photograph or the numbers of the objects 
included in the negative written on the outside. 

So far it all seems terribly scientific and elaborate. But our 
task is simplified by the fact that the bulk of the finds consists 
of things like pottery, and faience beads, pendants, amulets and 
rings which were cast in moulds. These are not worth wasting 
a couple of hundred cards on every night, so each type has 
been give a number and is entered under the house in which it 
was found. A practical working corpus has in fact been evolved 
on the site which saves us more than half our work. 

Unless any particular importance is attached, the room in 
which an object was found is not mentioned; the house is 
enough. For you must remember that at Amarna we are not 
worried by questions of stratification. The whole city was 
founded, inhabited, and deserted within a quarter of a century, 
and although in digging the rubbish pits, always ideal places 
to look for stratification, we have frequently excavated half 
a metre at a time, yet the objects at the bottom of the pit have 
invariably been indistinguishable from those at the top. This 
being the case, and there being no necessity to separate the 
finds so carefully, the European supervising the work is able to 
look after a far greater number of workmen. The one danger to 
be guarded against is that of theft, and, as I said above, the mixed 
companies check that. But as a matter of fact if a workman 
decides to steal anything it is very nearly impossible to prevent 
it. Men have been known to stick lumps of wax to the end of 
their ‘turiehs’ or hoes and when a scarab or other small object 
appeared to pick it up on this wax, the sand which adhered 
to it effectively concealing all traces. 

In Egypt, as opposed to Greece, one is able to rely much more 
on the skill of one’s men. In the mere technique of digging they 
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have probably forgotten more than one will ever learn. In the 
last two years I have known them to recover the plan of a house, 
of which not one brick remained, by scraping away the sand 
and revealing the thin layer of darker dust where the walls had 
once been; I have seen them, faced with a large area of rubble, 
fallen from walls whose faces of cut stone had been removed, 
clear this to the cement foundations, often only a centimetre 
thick, and at different levels, and present us with the plan 
complete. 

The point I wish to make is that the excavation of a site like 
Amarna, which covers an area of many square miles, on the 
minutely scrupulous method necessarily applied to a Mace- 
donian mound would defeat its own object, and the publication 
of the results in the same way would merely mean an unreadable 
and unread volume. 

The art of excavation is knowing what to omit. 

To turn, however, to a stratified site. Now the trouble about 
digging by metres or half-metres is that these divisions are 
purely arbitrary and unless by some miracle a floor-level is 
distinguished at the time and made to provide a true dis- 
tinguishing level, it is very difficult in working over the finds 
afterwards to say more than something like this:—Pottery A 
occurs by itself in the sixth half-metre; in the fifth it occurs 
with pottery B, and it was later noticed at the side of the trench 
that a change of earth, perhaps indicating a floor-level, appears 
in this stratum. In the fourth and third half-metres pottery B 
appears alone; above that it is mixed with C and D. Now at 
first this seems quite easy. Pottery A must be the earliest, and 
since we know that there was a floor-level in the fifth half-metre 
it is reasonable to suppose that this floor marks the dividing 
line between A and B. And so it is interpreted. But looking 
at it more closely we cannot swear that A stopped suddenly; 
we cannot be certain that some of it was not found above the 
level of that floor, indicating that it is partly contemporary 
with B. A lot may hang on so small a point, for the complete 
disappearance of a certain type of pottery is a matter of historical 
importance. 

This doubtful state of affairs is occurring every day. It is 
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not due to carelessness on the part of the excavator, since it is 
very nearly impossible to distinguish a change of earth or 
a mud floor as it is being dug. And there is only one method 
of getting round the difficulty, a method we employed at 
Knossos in the excavation of the great walled pits into which 
the broken pottery from the Palace was thrown. I believe it 
is a method which should be used in any place which is highly 
stratified. You divide the area to be dug into half. One half 
is dug as well as possible by half-metres. The face of the 
unexcavated half is then examined and pegs driven in where- 
ever a change of earth, the edge of a floor-level, or a layer of 
stones is visible. Then this second half is dug according to 
the real stratification. Thus one is able to tell the exact position 
of each style of pottery, whether it overlaps the succeeding 
style or whether it stops short suddenly. 

I think Professor Droop must have written his last paragraph 
with his tongue in his cheek or at least in the hopes of drawing 
an answer. He has certainly drawn me and I shall endeavour 
to break a spear. Prosaic! Surely it is the very last word to 
apply to digging where the next blow of the pick may revolu- 
tionize history. It is the fascination of field archaeology that 
you never know what is coming next, so that even the long 
periods when nothing is turning up are, at the time, filled 
with expectation and, in the memory, amply compensated for 
by the thrill, like no thrill in the world, of some wonderful 
find. 

May I give an example from my own experience, an example 
to which Professor Droop will be able to quote many parallels 
from his own infinitely wider experience? 

It is early morning at Amarna. The palm-trees are just 
coming out of the mist and the long lines of children carrying 
baskets are kept smartly on the move. The head foreman 
comes up to the Englishman in charge. ‘Your honour, there 
is a complete pot with a lid in the courtyard of Reis Mahmoud’s 
miserable house. Must he open and empty it?’ ‘Of course he 
must. How many times have you been told that? I’ll come 
along now.’ The men hate having to clear out the earth from 
jars; it takes a long time and they never find anything. “There’s 
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the jar your honour, under that gallabiyeh to protect it from 
being trodden on. If God wills, there is luck.’ ‘Inshallah!’ 
First a purely formal photograph is taken of it im situ. Then 
the lid is prised off and the foreman gives it rather a bored shake 
to loosen the sand inside. A bar of gold drops out! It was so 
unexpected that in sheer surprise the foreman gives another 
shake and a stream of gold, followed by white silver, bars and 
rings and broken cups, comes tumbling out; and, as if he were 
guardian of the treasure, a little Hittite god in silver with a gold 
cap. The news spread like lightning and in a moment there 
was a crowd gathered round as if to watch a street accident, 
marvelling with its gaping mouths. ‘Wallahi! Ma kansh zey 
di abadan (’Ooever saw the like). Gold! Now the work will 
go on for ever. What will the “‘bakshish” be? Praise God! 
El hamdulillah!’ Prosaic? 

Again, what man who has seen a great sculptured stone 
carried back to the dig-house on the shoulders of fifty tall men, 
glorying in their strength, can ever forget it; can ever forget 
Reis Ali Sherraif of the golden voice running in front chanting 
the ninety-nine names of Allah and the full-throated chorus: 
‘Wallah negib’ (By God we’re bringing it). 

That is one of the fascinations of digging in Egypt, the sing- 
ing. One man sings the verse and the whole dig comes crashing 
in with the chorus, the deep voices of the men and the shrill 
squeaks of the children. Not all the songs are printable. One 
particularly Aristophanic instance is ‘I’m going to Alexandria’, 
and the chorus tell him of the dangers of the great city. 

It is the purest joy in the world to be on a smoothly running 
dig. Who wouldn’t spend hours on dull catalogues and lists 
for the mere hundred-to-one chance of being the first to see 
one of the treasures of antiquity? Ask Howard Carter if the 
moment when he first saw the steps leading down to Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb, when he first looked in at the fabulous hoard, 
did not make up for all the weary years of trial trenching before 
and all the labour after. Ask Sir Arthur Evans whether the first 
sight of the throne of Minos has not compensated him for the 
slavery of thirty years. 

I do not know if any profession demands a higher standard 
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than the ideal of field archaeology. The ideal excavator never 
has been and never will be born. Imagine him. First he must 
know the ancient language of the country. Then he must be able 
to speak and write fluently the modern language, for I need 
hardly say that any archaeologist who relies on an interpreter 
is anathema. He must have a wide knowledge of the antiquities 
of the country and a specialized knowledge of the period which 
he is digging. He must also know a great deal about such 
antiquities of other countries as may be found on his work and 
about the bearing of the history of other countries on his own, 
So much for his scholarship. Next he must be a draughtsman, 
able to paint, to survey. He must be a practical engineer, for 
he may have to remove huge stones or restore them to their 
place. A chemist, to preserve and repair such things as he finds, 
A photographer. A business man, for you need a clear head 
to run a dig. He must love his workmen and be a father to 
them, doctor them, sit in judgement on their squabbles, and 
give extempore decisions which are more binding than the law 
of the land. He must have infinite patience and tact, for in 
camp people are apt to get on each other’s nerves and an 
unhappy staff means an unsuccessful dig. He must have the 
tongue of angels to coax money for his work. He must be able 
to write a report, not only for the specialist, but also for the 
layman. For if archaeology is to become a mumbo-jumbo of 
esoteric mysteries then the sooner it stops the better. We dig 
for the enlightenment of the world, and while it is obviouly 
a crime to cheapen the importance of antiquity by modern 
sensationalism it is equally a crime to pretend that it is a 
secret not to be understanded of the people. The ‘people’ are 
desperately interested, and interested in the right way. They 
have only been scared on the one hand by those who ‘write 
down’ to them, and on the other by those who write in a 
language peculiar to their little coterie and intentionally above 
the heads not only of the ‘man in the street’ but of the average 
archaeologist also. After all, any one can read an interesting 
history, and what is archaeology but the providing of the 
bones and sinews of history? 

Not so long ago the man who suggested that Atreus or 
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Theseus were historical characters would have been laughed 
to scorn. It is to scientific excavation that we owe their 
re-establishment. To-day we can read the letters of Atreus. 
We can look on that very room in which Theseus slew the 
Minotaur amid the flames of burning Knossos. 
Who would not give his very eyes for a sight of fairyland 
come true? 


IMITATIONS 


Septima iam, Phileros, tibi conditur uxor in agro. 
Plus nulli, Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 
MARTIAL, X. 43. 
Smith’s seventh wife has joined the batch 
That’s buried on his cabbage patch. 
From what he’s planted on that field 
He must have had a famous yield. 


Chirurgus fuerat, nunc est vespillo Diaulus, 
Coepit quo poterat clinicus esse modo. 
MARTIAL, i. 30. 
Once a surgeon, Dr. Baker 
Then became an undertaker, 
Not so much his trade reversing 
Since for him it’s just re-hearsing. 
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TACITUS RECONSIDERED 
By . W. WHITE 


ACITUS as an historian has long been critically revalued: 
as an artist, I think, he has been spared too much. To 
promote that further revaluation is the purpose of these notes, 
It is curious that Tacitus had little reputation among later 
Romans.' Pliny looked for his friend’s immortality; but was 
this politeness or Plinian affectation? “The next generations 
showed faint interest in his writings. Toward 300 the emperor 
Tacitus feared that his work might be lost (/ectorum incuria!), 
and ordered the multiplication of copies, and their inclusion 
in libraries.’ Surely a curious position for ‘the unchallenged 
master of one of the most wonderful prose styles in literature’, 
The work quoted suggests that he was not spicy enough for 
admirers of Suetonian biography, not quaint enough for the 
later archaists. ... Frankly, I cannot think the explanation 
satisfactory. Some might prefer the spicier detail of the 
Suetonian manner, some the deliberate archaism of the later 
school; but this is hardly enough to account for his complete 
neglect in later ages, for the definite swing towards a more 
Ciceronian manner on the one side, on the other to a cultivated, 
perhaps even an affected, simplicity and naiveté. In one 
direction the tendencies of prose after Tacitus unite—implying, 
I think, a definite revulsion of feeling against the difficult and 
obscure, against a sententious and sardonic brevity, against the 
excessive exploitatian of poetic licence to produce a mechanical 
novelty and artificial variety. Confirmation for this view comes 
from the reflection that a style which is freely admitted in its 
own time to be great does not naturally pass away, unflattered 
by imitation or a school of followers. But of this there is no 
trace with Tacitus; not till Ammianus does any one try to 
prove himself another Tacitus by continuing his work. 

From these three facts—the subsequent neglect of Tacitus, 
the movement of prose away from him, the absence of a 
Tacitean school—I would deduce a definite distaste for his 
style in later generations; I would argue that they were better 


? yv. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age, pp. 596-8. 
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equipped for judgement than we, but that to some extent we 
too are qualified to follow and approve their judgement. 

Of their better right to judge I should like to write at length, 
but space forbids. One is reminded of Arnold’s controversy 
with Newman, and the assertion that we cannot tell how 
Homer appeared to Sophocles. Briefly the question is one 
of the association and suggestion value of words, of their 
emotional, pictorial, or conceptual content. For the Greek or 
Roman these were largely derived from life; for us, when we 
are dealing with their languages, they are derived from literature 
and adulterated with modern associations. This is especially 
the case with many of the commoner objects and values of 
daily life; and because none of them has played the same part 
in our development in its Greek or Roman form, its associations 
must be more ghostly and unreal for us, its content less spon- 
taneous. Yet even with these, gradual and prolonged labour 
may attain to some degree of perception and sensitiveness, 
though the overtones may be missed, and the resulting har- 
monies be lost. But when we pass on to more abstract ideas 
such as wisdom and honour, to conceptions such as walking 
or running, we are far less likely to miss any subtler suggestions 
which may lurk behind the word. Within these limits, I think, 
only the native is entitled to judge his own tongue. So only the 
native sees the weaknesses of Byron, where so many foreigners 
fail. 

But, as knowledge deepens, judgement ripens, and taste 
matures throughout life, we may come to feel in part how 
Tacitus must have struck many of his contemporaries, albeit 
our judgement must often be hesitating. Can we for instance 
be sure that when Tacitus describes Tiberius as ‘torvum ac 
falsum renidens voltu’ he has achieved a happy and effective 
phrase, or has he gone a shade too far for the spirit of Latin? 
Naturally we expect to find remideo applied to lustrous or 
shining inanimate things, and the transference to human ex- 
pression comes as a mild shock. Still, Tacitus has the authority 
of Livy for its use in prose—in the simpler phrase ‘homo 
renidens’; and Ovid seems to have set the fashion in verse, 
unless we put Horace’s daring ‘adiecisse renidet’ first. But it 
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40 TACITUS RECONSIDERED 
seems difficult to trace anything much bolder than ‘puer 
renidens’, ‘homo renidens’, until we come to Tacitus himself, 
and no echo of this is recorded before Ammianus. Until 
Tacitus no one, seemingly, has dared to risk these neuter 
adjectives as internal accusatives with renideo; no adverbial 
qualification is recorded, no qualification at all; yet Tacitus has 
applied two, both implying a moral judgement on the nature 
of the beaming. No such use is quoted even from the poets 
of those generations, and, so far as we can tell, only Ammianus 
ventured to follow. We are tempted to think that Tacitus went 
too far, but we cannot easily be certain. We dare not say that 
‘he writ no language’, but we are reminded of Miss Stein, as 
described in Poetry and Criticism'—‘First she breaks down the 
predestined groups of words, their sleepy family habits; then 
she rebrightens them, examines their texture, and builds them 
into new and vital shapes.’ It would be malicious to press the 
comparison farther, but if we stop here some would take it as 
an admission of originality while others might refer us to the 
Dialogus (20. 6) and the test ‘ex Horatii et Vergilii et Lucani 
sacrario’. But is the matter quite so simple? Does the phrase 
come from the ‘holy of holies’? Is not rather a daring, perhaps 
an overdaring, development from something taken from the 
‘shrine’? 'The sleepy family habits of the words are broken up, 
they group themselves in a tantalizing phrase; it is certainly 
unusual ; but is the unusual always to be regarded as fresh, as 
original, as good? 

Let us take another instance. ‘Quae cuncta non quidem comi 
via, sed horridus ac plerumque formidatus, retinebat tamen ...’ 
(Ann. Iv. vii. 1). What of this via? It is so easy, in the manner 
of schoolboys, to burke the peculiar difficulty here by sub- 
stituting the English ‘way’ for ‘road’, and render it ‘in an en- 
gaging way’; editors pass over it, except for a comparison with 
‘alia Tiberio morum via’ (ibid. I. liv. 3). But surely this is not 
enough. What are the family habits of the word? Lewis and 
Short, via, II a, will supply us with the necessary material. 
Via is common enough, metaphorically used, in Ciceronian 
and Augustan Latin; it is frequent with the genitive or ad. 
! Edith Sitwell, Hogarth Essays. 
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Of the genitives vitae and vivendi are common and natural 
enough ; there is nothing unusual in comparing life to a journey 
or road; the use of via just adds the idea of something planned 
and systematic. Laudis and gloriae are also common, these 
being objective, to judge by the parallel phrases with ad. So 
far there is nothing unusual. Next we find it frequently 
coupled with ratio, a word which serves the double purpose of 
toning down the metaphor and rendering the idea of system 
more explicitly. What else can we find? The commonest 
epithets are una, recta, certa—few others. These are natural 
enough. But what of Tacitus? In the insensitive manner of 
much lexicographical classification we find ‘promptissima 
mortis via’ sandwiched among the most natural instances from 
Cicero, and even that is naturalness itself compared with 
‘comis via’. Dare I confess that, when I first saw this phrase, 
I wondered whether I had strayed into the barbarian prose of 
monkish Latin, or that debased idiom which supplied the 
Romance languages with adverbs by adding mente to the ad- 
jectives? ‘Via promptissima’ perhaps, but ‘via comis’? Is it 
thinkable to a normal Latin mind? One is tempted to exclaim 
with Aeschines: tatrra 2é ti gotiv; Arporra A 

Instances could be multiplied, and carefully examined— 
usque ad nauseam—if this were a thesis for a foreign Ph.D.; 
but the principles of judgement have been illustrated in these 
two, and readers may apply them for themselves, either in 
their own reading, or to the abundant material provided in 
Furneaux’s introduction to the Annals. For my purposes one 
more instance will suffice. Tacitus can write ‘iuxta periculoso 
ficta seu vera promeret’ (Ann. 1. vi. 6) to express the simple 
idea ‘since it was equally dangerous to tell the truth or lies’. 
Speaking as an incorrigible Ciceronian, who can yet appreciate 
Seneca, I feel that Latin is strained beyond what it can endure. 
How do we imagine that Cicero, Caesar, any Latin without a 
certain perverse individuality of taste, would express that? 
Would it not be necessary to change almost every word of it? 
Would it not, even with the barest minimum of change, be- 
come ‘cum aeque periculosum esset, seu falsa seu vera diceret’? 
What then are we to think? Surely it would be most difficult 
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to parallel such a case as this: there is barely a century and a 
half between the prose of Cicero and Tacitus; the language was 
mature in Cicero’s time, yet the passage of 150 years produces 
so complete a change in the details of idiom, usage, and style 
that it is necessary to alter almost every word in a short sen- 
tence by the later writer to make it reasonable Latin in the eyes 
of the earlier. 

The development of language, of the details of idiom and 
usage, is rarely wholly logical, sometimes almost illogical. 
Embryo composers in the classical languages often err in 
attempting to develop or extend a construction or idiom too 
logically, where the ancients seem to have fought shy of it. 
Yet it is just here that Tacitus seems to go too far. He extends 
the use of words, of poetical constructions, the creation of new 
forms, combines all these and other elements, regardless 
whether it was usual, natural, or clear to extend or combine 
them so. The strong individuality, the seeming freshness and 
originality, which are attained by such methods, can only be 
classed as mechanical; and the mechanism which constantly 
calls attention to itself can only irritate as Swinburne’s does. 
We are all familiar with the lines 

There came to the making of man 

Time with a gift of tears, 

_ Grief with a glass that ran. 
The lilt of the metre, the tricks of alliteration, the device of the 
relative clause ‘that ran’ for ‘running’, strike us at once; but 
when we reflect that it is usually Grief that brings the gift of 
tears, Time that has the running glass, and that Swinburne 
has just changed them round mechanically for alliterative and 
perhaps some other effects, the lines cease to interest us, save 
as an instance of artificial originality and perverse cleverness. 
And this is largely the effect of Tacitus on a sensitive ear, quick 
to detect the artificial and mechanical in style, and keen rather 
on development and natural growth than on violent revolutions 
in language. 

This, I suggest, is how a large section of his own and suc- 
ceeding generations would have felt about much of Tacitus’ 
work. The further he developed the idiosyncrasies of his style, 
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the more surely was he moving in spheres where few could 
follow. It is with him as with others—the most obviously 
individual styles are the most liable to exaggeration. In Tacitus 
this appears in the Annals above all, and though the judicious 
and discriminating reader will find much that is not apparently 
overdone, he cannot fail to find evidence for my contention on 
every page. 

So much for the more mechanical aspects of his style. But 
there are many more elements in style than these, some on a 
larger scale, some more elusive. Among these we include the 
character and outlook of the man, his psychological interests, 
the influence of these on his choice of subject-matter, the use 
which he makes of his choice, the arts with which he works it 
up, the way in which he groups and marshals it; the points he 
omits and slurs over, the relative importance which he attaches 
to each. 

In Ann. Iv (cc. xxii, xxiii) Tacitus contrasts the subject- 
matter of the older historians with the monotony of saeva iussa, 
continuas accusationes, fallaces amicitias, perniciem innocentium ; 
the passage serves to illustrate his outlook and his choice of 
theme. From the historical point of view the fate of a few 
nobles or a few informers is comparatively trifling; but the 
annalistic method which he adopts allots as much space to each 
one as to the wars with Germany, Thrace, or Tacfarinas, 
makes them equally important, and ‘notes the hits and not the 
misses’ of injustice; one feels that a truly impartial writer 
would have insisted that for perhaps ten or twenty cases of the 
miscarriage of justice there were many hundreds of true justice; 
but Tacitus tucks this fact away in a corner (IV. vi), and takes 
away most of the value of these admissions by the opening of 
the next chapter. But this is part of the Tacitean bias for 
creating a lurid atmosphere, a bilious glare; and his rhetorical 
training has taught him how to accentuate it with effect. Not 
only, however, does the annalistic method help his bias as we 
have shown above; its chronological arrangement is also pressed 
into service; it is the constant punctuation of the narrative with 
trials, conspiracies, scandal, and rumour, which helps to pro- 
duce the characteristically sinister tone which prevails through- 
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out. Of course one hears much of the moral purpose of the 
Annals as expressed in 111. xv. 1—‘ne virtutes sileantur, utque 
pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate et infamia metus sit’ (cp, 
IV. xxxiiil, 2 fin.). These aims, of course, range him alongside 
of Plutarch, and were no doubt characteristic of the period : but 
Tacitus dwells on the bad as if by predilection, and dismisses 
the good briefly (cp. Iv. xliv, lxi); sometimes indeed he even 
rakes up some touch of scandal with which to contaminate the 
atmosphere which surrounds the good; cp. the remarks on 
Seneca’s wife in xv. lxiv, the sneer at Epicharis (ibid. li. 1). It 
must be admitted that he is a past master in pillorying and 
conveying his contempt for all that is mean and low, yet so 
great is his feeling, and so vast the mass of lurid detail that he 
collects, that one cannot help wondering whether his view of 
human nature was too warped or too jaundiced to envisage the 
abundant good which must have existed even in his own times. 
The outlook is often that of the confirmed pessimist or the 
hardened cynic; his genius is greater in condemning the bad 
than in extolling the good. 

Weare also told of his psychological interest ; but the psycho- 
logy which he employs is little more than that of the cynic or of 
Gilbert’s ‘Disagreeable Man’, which gloats over the discovery 
of a base motive. The sardonic gloom of his spirit tends to 
make him select and accentuate the evil; but he does it with 
so much gusto, he shows so much skill in detecting it; he 
suggests so many motives without being able to prove them, 
he records so many scandals or libellous rumours that he leaves 
one with the feeling that he has detected more evil than there 
was. Thus the bitter parenthesis of Iv. i, ‘nam mortem Ger- 
manici inter prospera ducebat’, is most unwarrantable ; how did 
he know? Can he prove it? Would Tiberius let it be seen 
anyhow? 

This has also its bearing on the claim to write ‘sine ira et 
studio’ (Ann. 1. i). As Tacitus occasionally makes a parade of 
critical judgement in rejecting one of the more palpably absurd 
scandals which he delights to quote (Ann. Iv. xi. 1), he may 
have believed in all honesty that he was writing ‘sine ira et 
studio’; but the rarity of those rejections, and the fact that so 
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little good comes of them—e.g. Poppaea was killed by a kick, 
not by poison! (Ann. xvi. vi), and the absence of any deliberate 
effort to try to find what good there may have been—all these 
considerations weigh against the view that he seriously tried to 
write without indignation or bias. 

Two further points remain. We cannot but regret that 
Tacitus adopted the Annalistic method, and used it with so 
little art. Not even the shorter narratives which go to make one 
subject are grouped together, and the net effect is one of 
patchwork, a scrapbook of cuttings. Had Tacitus followed the 
example of Herodotus, who succeeded in creating a large unity 
even in his digressions, the effect might have been far more 
artistic. One can see many possibilities, if one contrasts his 
work with the grouping by subjects so much in vogue with 
modern writers. If the family intrigues of Amn. Iv had been 
grouped together, it would have been so much easier to en- 
visage them as a whole, and to draw the necessary deductions 
as to the effect they had on the larger destinies of the Empire, 
or the local life of Rome. Similarly a careful grouping of the 
imperial edicts or of the continuas accusationes would have 
enabled the reader to sort out the main subjects and tendencies 
involved. Similarly the life of Rome, of the nobles, the bas 
peuple, of the municipia, the problems of the army, of pro- 
vincial government and its relative purity as compared with 
that of the Republic, the various campaigns and wars, could 
have been treated with more effect from the historical point 
of view, while the subject would have gained much in artistic 
grandeur. 

Lastly, is Tacitus’ complaint on the nature of his subject- 
matter altogether just? In x11I. xxxi he speaks of ‘res illustres 
annalibus, talia [i.e. trivial matters] diurnis actis mandare’; but 
a cursory glance over the subject-matter of Book IV suggests 
that he has not carried out his principles; for it reads like a 
summary of the main columns of a newspaper with a few 
obituary notices here and there. Little can be more different 
from what is usually called history. There are murder trials, 
trials for libel and other offences, convictions, a few acquittals ; 
accounts of honours paid to the emperors in the provinces, 
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temple regulations, and the expulsion of pantomime actors 
from Italy—the headlined matter of the sensational press! In 
addition there are a few wars and rebellions, a few details of 
provincial government, as if to convince us that this is history 
after all. The valuable matter might have been concentrated 
with effect. The concentration of the praetorian guard in c. ii, 
the provincial matter and rights of asylum in cc, xiii, xiv, 
Tacfarinas in cc. xxiii-xxvi, the servile insurrection in xxvii, 
Cyzicus in xxxvi; xliii and xlv for provincial matter, Ixii-lxv 
for the good contained in them, Ixxii and Ixxiii for the rising 
of the Frisiae—these are the important elements. The trials 
and similar matters might well have been compressed into very 
little space; in fact it would have sufficed from the artistic no 
less than from other points of view, if simply the matter and 
tendency had been explained without dwelling upon lurid or 
unnecessary detail. In short, we cannot feel that Tacitus has 
shown any great art either in the choice or the treatment of his 
subject-matter, nor can we be satisfied that his querulous con- 
trast between republican and imperial times as matter for 
history is more than the disgruntled complaint of an ancient 
dyspeptic, out of humour with himself, his circumstances, and 
the world. 


‘LIFE’S JUST ONE DARNED THING AFTER ANOTHER’ 
Trijpa Bios, ots yeydrtas 
els taqov &€ GAAou GAAo pével. 


Est Acherusia vita hominum, quos omne per aevum 
Excipit heu miseros res alia ex alia. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
By MARCUS N. TOD 
III. The Bequest of Cyrene to Rome 


MONG the many valuable epigraphical discoveries which 

have rewarded the labours of the Italian Archaeological 

Mission at Cyrene, not the least interesting is that of which 
I here present a brief account. 

On 24 August 1929 the excavators found, in the open square 
in which stands Apollo’s Fount, a stele of white marble, per- 
fectly preserved and bearing an inscription every word of 
which is clearly legible. The text runs as follows: 

*Etous pnvds Adiou. 
TItoAepaios 

Kal BaciAicons KAcotréctpas, Seddv 

Emigavav, vewtepos, Ov Kal ta d&vtiypapa 
eis “Papny Ein pév por 

Tis THv Gedsv evpevelas peteAdeiv 
KaTatias Tous cvoTHoapévous Eri pe 

tiv Kal trpoeAopévous 

ut) pdovov (ov) BaoiAeias Kal 

TOU oTepijoal pe. "Edv AE 
&vOpartrov mrpdtepov 7) AicxAdyous 
érroAitreiv Tis BaciAcias, KorroAeitre 
tiv pot BaciAciav, 

ols &pxiis Thy Te piAiav Kal 
ouppoxiav ouvtetipnKa. 

Tois 2’ atrrois Ta 
ouvtTnpeiv, veux douevos, KaT& Te 
KaT& Thy Kal ouppoxiav tiv trpds 
GAATAOUS yevouévnv Kal TO 
Aixcaiov, Travti 

Méptupas Aé troioUpon Alia te Tov 
KortretaoAiov Kai tous MeydAous 

Kal tov “HAtov Kal tov 
Trap’ di Kal T& Trepl 
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The date of the document can be exactly ascertained. For 
the King who here (Il. 2-5) refers to himself as “King Ptolemy 
the younger, son of King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra, gods 
manifest’, is the younger son of Ptolemy V Epiphanes, who 
ruled Egypt from 203 to 181 B.c., and of Cleopatra, daughter 
of Antiochus the Great of Syria. On his death Ptolemy 
Epiphanes was succeeded by the elder of his two sons, Ptolemy 
VI Philometor, but, upon his capture by Antiochus Epiphanes 
in 170, his younger brother, then a boy of about 15, was 
crowned at Alexandria, and even after the release of Philo- 
metor the two brothers reigned jointly for five years until 
dissensions between them resulted in Roman intervention and 
the partition of the realm, the elder brother retaining Egypt 
and Cyprus while the younger received the Cyrenaica, to which 
he retired in the summer of 163 B.c. Philometor reigned as 
sole King of Egypt until 145, when he was thrown from his 
horse in the course of a successful engagement with the forces 
of Alexander Balas on the river Oenoparas, in northern Syria, 
and died of a fractured skull. This afforded the opportunity 
for which the younger brother was waiting. He promptly 
seized the Egyptian throne without encountering opposition 
(sine certamine, as Justin xxxviii. 8 records), married his 
brother’s widow, Cleopatra II, and caused her young son to 
be assassinated. From 145 until his death in 116 he maintained 
himself on the throne, assuming the title of Euergetes II in 
memory of the third Ptolemy, but bearing more often the nick- 
name of Physcon, or ‘Pot-belly’, bestowed on him by the 
Alexandrians in mockery of his excessive corpulence. The 
ancient authorities are unanimous in their denunciation of his 
caprice, his vice, and his savagery, and a dilettante interest in 
literature, his sole redeeming feature, hardly affords adequate 
ground for claiming for him a more favourable judgement at 
the bar of history. 

The newly discovered document falls within the period of 
Physcon’s rule at Cyrene. It is dated (1. 1) in the month Lods, 
the tenth month of the Macedonian calendar, in the fifteenth 
year of his reign, reckoned from his coronation at Alexandria, 
and thus falls, as Wilcken has shown, in February or March, 
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155 B.C. It takes the form of a will, of which a copy has been 
sent to Rome (I. 5). In this the King, while praying that by 
the favour of heaven he may worthily punish those who have 
formed an unholy conspiracy against him, seeking to rob him 
not only of his realm but also of his life (Il. 6-11), bequeathes 
his kingdom (in which he probably reckoned Cyprus as well as 
Cyrene), in the event of his death without successors, to the 
Romans, with whom he claims to have maintained in all sin- 
cerity throughout his reign ‘the friendship and alliance’ 
(ll. 11-16), referring probably to that concluded by Rome with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and continued to his descendants. He 
then proceeds to entrust to Rome after his death the main- 
tenance of his realm, appealing to them, by all the gods and by 
their own good reputation, to render assistance with all their 
power if any attack should be made either on the cities or on 
the open country, in accordance with the friendship and 
alliance formed between Rome and himself and with the justice 
of his case (ll. 17-23). This second reference to friendship 
and alliance may well allude to Rome’s espousal of his cause 
in 162 B.c. Finally he names as witnesses of his will no human 
beings but Jupiter Capitolinus, the ‘Great Gods’, Helios and 
Apollo the founder and patron of Cyrene: to the custody of 
this last he commits the pertinent document, i.e. the original, 
signed copy of this will, probably written upon papyrus 
(ll. 24~7). 

‘The copy has been sent to Rome.’ So the Senate, at least, 
is to know the purport, if not the exact terms, of this testament 
and appeal, though presumably to know it in strict confidence. 
And in pursuance of this policy of ingratiating himself with the 
Romans in the hope of securing their effective support against 
his brother, Physcon visited Rome in the spring of 154, 
accused his brother of plotting against him and displayed in 
the Senate the scars of wounds received, as he maintained, at 
the hands of that brother’s emissaries (cf. ll. 6-11). So moving 
was his appeal that the Senate refused a hearing to the envoys 
whom Philometor had sent to speak in his defence, bade them 
begone from Rome and sent out five commissioners with five 


quinqueremes to ‘restore’ Physcon to Cyprus, to which he had 
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successfully advanced a claim eight years previously; at the 
same time they authorized Rome’s allies in Greece and Asia 
to support the enterprise (Polyb. xxxiii. 11 ed. Biittner-Wobst), 
But Physcon’s invasion of the island proved a fiasco. He was 
besieged and captured at Lapethus, on its northern coast, by 
his brother, who, with characteristic magnanimity, not un- 
mixed, maybe, with a desire to stand well with the Romans, 
forgave him, restored him to Cyrene, promising him his own 
daughter in marriage—and himself retained possession of 
Cyprus (Polyb. xxxix. 7. 6, Diodorus, xxxi. 33). 

The will discovered three years ago has left but scanty traces 
in our historical records. Rufus Festus, in his Breviarium, 
xili. 2, says Cyrenas cum ceteris civitatibus Libyae Pentapolis 
Ptolomaei antiquioris liberalitate suscepimus: Libyam supremo 
Appionis regis arbitrio sumus adsecuti, and this statement is 
echoed by Ammianus Marcellinus and by Jordanes. That is 
all—and that is wrong. Nor need we wonder. The will, kept 
secret at the time (Polybius betrays no knowledge of it), was 
in due course invalidated by the birth of heirs to the testator 
(cf. Il. 12, 13), and the Romans were probably relieved to be 
freed from a responsibility which might well have proved 
embarrassing. Thus on Physcon’s death in 116 they allowed 
Cyrene to pass to his natural son Ptolemy Apion, whom the 
Romans numbered among their friends and allies in ror or 
100 B.C., as we learn from a Roman law discovered, in a Greek 
translation, at Delphi (Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 4. 37 B 9, S.E.G. 
ili. 378 Bg). Apion, following his father’s example, left his 
kingdom by will to the Roman people; yet even on his death 
without heirs, in 96 B.c., Rome showed reluctance to claim the 
bequest. But this is another story, upon which I must not enter 
here (see H. Stuart Jones in 7.R.S. xvi. 162 ff.). Elsewhere 
also Physcon’s example was followed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and it is well known how Rome inherited the Per- 
gamene kingdom under the will of Attalus III and Bithynia 
under that of Nicomedes IV. 

When, we must ask, was Physcon’s testament inscribed and 
publicly displayed at Cyrene? In 155, answer the Italian 
scholars who have discussed it, and they appeal in confirmation 
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to the character of the writing in which it is engraved. But 
Wilcken has shown the antecedent improbability of this view 
and the unconvincing nature of the epigraphical argument used 
to support it. To him it seems that the publication of the 
document was due to the Romans and must be dated either 
shortly after Physcon’s death or, more probably, after that of 
Apion, whose will in favour of Rome may well have been 
exhibited side by side with it. 


BrstrocraPHy : G. Oliverio, Documenti antichi dell’ Africa italiana, vol. i, fasc. 1, 
La stele di Tolemeo Nedteros re di Cirene (Bergamo, 1932); G. De Sanctis, Riv. 
Filol. lx. 59 ff. (cf. lvii. 569 f.); W. Schubart, Gnomon, viii. 283; U. Wilcken, 
Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie (Phil.-hist. Klasse), 1932, 317 ff.; 
F. E. Adcock, Cambridge University Reporter, lxii. 1290. For Ptolemy Physcon 
see also M. L. Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemder, 33 ff., 253 ff.; A. Bouché- 
Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, ii. cc. x, xi; E. Bevan, History of Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty, cc. ix, x; P. V. M. Benecke, Cambridge Ancient History, 
viii. 284. 
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VNC orbitatis duplici plaga petiti, iamque Thebanis conatibus 

abnuentes, Plataeas proximam conscendimus civitatem. Ibi famam 
celebrem super quodam Demochare munus edituro gladiatorium depre- 
hendimus : nam vir et genere primarius et opibus plurimus et liberalitate 
praecipuus digno fortunae suae splendore publicas voluptates instruebat, 
Quis tantus ingenii, quis facundiae, qui singulas species apparatus 
multiiugi verbis idoneis posset explicare? Gladiatores isti famosae 
manus, venatores illi probatae pernicitatis, alibi noxii perdita securitate 
suis epulis bestiarum saginas instruentes; confixilis machinae sublicae, 
turres tabularum nexibus ad instar circumforaneae domus, floridae 
picturae, decora futurae venationis receptacula. Qui praeterea numerus, 
quae facies ferarum! Nam praecipuo studio forinsecus etiam advexerat 
generosa illa damnatorum capitum funera. Sed praeter ceteram speciosi 
muneris supellectilem totis utcumque patrimonii viribus immanis 
ursae comparabat numerum copiosum: nam praeter domesticis vena- 
tionibus captas, praeter largis emptionibus partas, amicorum etiam 
donationibus variis certatim oblatas tutela sumptuosa sollicite nutriebat. 
Nec ille tam clarus tamque splendidus publicae voluptatis apparatus 
invidiae noxios effugit oculos: nam diutina captivitate fatigatae simul et 
aestiva flagrantia maceratae, pigra etiam sessione languidae, repentina 
correptae pestilentia paene ad nullum redivere numerum. Passim per 
plateas plurimas cerneres iacere semivivorum corporum ferina nau- 
fragia : tunc vulgus ignobile, quos inculta pauperies sine delectu ciborum 
tenuato ventri cogit sordentia supplementa et dapes gratuitas conquirere, 
passim iacentes epulas accurrunt. 

Tunc e re nata subtile consilium ego et iste Babulus tale comminisci- 
mur: unam, quae ceteris sarcina corporis praevalebat, quasi cibo pa- 
randam portamus ad nostrum receptaculum eiusque probe nudatum 
carnibus corium, servatis sollerter totis unguibus, ipso etiam bestiae 
capite adusque confinium cervicis solido relicto, tergus omne rasura 
studiosa tenuamus et minuto cinere perspersum soli siccandum tradi- 
mus. Ac dum caelestis vaporis flammis examurgatur, nos interdum 
pulpis eius valenter saginantes, sic instanti militiae disponimus sacra- 
mentum, ut unus e numero nostro, non qui corporis adeo sed animi 
robore ceteris antistaret, atque is in primis voluntarius, pelle illa 
contectus ursae subiret effigiem, domumque Democharis illatus per 
opportuna noctis silentia nobis ianuae faciles praestaret aditus. Nec 
paucos fortissimi collegii sollers species ad munus obeundum arrexerat: 
quorum prae ceteris Thrasyleon factionis optione delectus ancipitis 
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machinae subivit aleam, iamque habili corio et mollitie tractabili vultu 
sereno sese recondit. Tunc tenui sarcimine summas oras eius adae- 
quamus, et iuncturae rimam, licet gracilem, saetae circumfluentis 
densitate saepimus ; ad ipsum confinium gulae, qua cervix bestiae fuerat 
exsecta, Thrasyleonis caput subire cogimus, parvisque respiratui circa 
nares et oculos datis foraminibus, fortissimum socium nostrum, prorsus 
bestiam factum, inmittimus caveae modico praestinatae pretio, quam 
constanti vigore festinus irrepsit ipse. 

Ad hunc modum prioribus inchoatis, sic ad reliqua fallaciae pergimus : 
sciscitati nomen cuiusdam Nicanoris qui genere Thracio proditus ius 
amicitiae summum cum illo Demochare colebat, litteras affingimus, ut 
venationis suae primitias bonus amicus videretur ornando muneri 
dedicasse. Iamque provecta vespera, abusi praesidio tenebrarum, 
Thrasyleonis caveam Demochari cum litteris illis adulterinis offerimus, 
qui miratus bestiae magnitudinem suique contubernalis oppoxtuna 
liberalitate laetatus iubet nobis protinus gaudii sui gerulis decem aureos, 
ut ipse habebat, e suis loculis adnumerari. Tunc ut novitas consuevit 
ad repentinas visiones animos hominum pellere, multi numero mira- 
bundi bestiam confluebant, quorum satis callenter curiosos aspectus 
Thrasyleon noster impetu minaci frequenter inhibebat; consonaque 
civium voce satis felix ac beatus Demochares ille saepe celebratus, quod 
post tantam cladem ferarum novo proventu quoquo modo fortunae 
resisteret, iubet novalibus suis confestim bestiam summa cum diligentia 
deportari; sed suscipiens ego ‘Caveas’, inquam, ‘Domine, flagrantia solis 
et itineris spatio fatigatam coetui multarum et, ut audio, non recte 
valentium committere ferarum. Quin potius domus tuae patulum ac 
perflabilem locum, immo et lacu aliquo conterminum refrigerantemque 
prospicis ? An ignoras hoc genus bestiae lucos consitos et specus roridos 
et fontes amoenos semper incubare?? Talibus monitis Demochares 
perterritus numerumque perditorum secum recensens, non difficulter 
assensus, ut ex arbitrio nostro caveam locaremus facile permisit. ‘Sed 
et nos’, inquam, ‘Ipsi parati sumus hic ibidem pro cavea ista excubare 
noctes, ut aestus et vexationis incommodo bestiae fatigatae et cibum 
tempestivum et potum solitum accuratius offeramus.’ ‘Nihil indigemus 
labore isto vestro;’ respondit ille, ‘Iam paene tota familia per diuturnam 
consuetudinem nutriendis ursis exercitata est.’ 

Post haec valefacto discessimus et portam civitatis egressi monumen- 
tum quoddam conspicamur procul a via remoto et abdito loco positum. 
Ibi capulos carie et vetustate semitectos, quis inhabitabant pulverei et 
iam cinerosi mortui, passim ad futurae praedae receptacula reseramus 
et, ex disciplina sectae servato noctis inlunio tempore, quo somnus 
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obvius impetu primo corda mortalium validius invadit ac premit, 
cohortem nostram gladiis armatam ante ipsas fores Democharis velut 
expilationis vadimonium sistimus. Nec setius Thrasyleon, examussim 
capto noctis latrocinali momento, prorepit cavea statimque custodes, 
qui propter sopiti quiescebant omnes ad unum, mox etiam ianitorem 
ipsum gladio conficit, clavique subtracta fores ianuae repandit nobisque 
prompte convolantibus et domus alveo receptis demonstrat horreum, 
ubi vespera sagaciter argentum copiosum recondi viderat. Quo protinus 
perfracto confertae manus violentia, iubeo singulos commilitonum 
asportare quantum quisque poterat auri vel argenti, et in illis aedibus 
fidelissimorum mortuorum occultare propere rursumque concito gradu 
recurrentes sarcinas iterare: quod enim ex usu foret omnium, me 
solum resistentem pro domus limine cuncta rerum exploraturum 
sollicite dum redirent: nam et facies ursae mediis aedibus discurrentis 
ad proterrendos, si qui de familia forte evigilassent, videbatur opportuna, 
Quis enim, quamvis fortis et intrepidus, immani forma tantae bestiae 
noctu praesertim visitata, non se ad fugam statim concitaret, non obdito 
cellae pessulo pavens et trepidus sese cohiberet! 

His omnibus salubri consilio recte dispositis occurrit scaevus eventus: 
namque dum reduces socios nostros suspensus opperior, quidam servu- 
lus, strepitu scilicet divinitus inquietus, proserpit leniter visaque 
bestia, quae libere discurrens totis aedibus commeabat, premens ob- 
nixum silentium vestigium suum replicat et utcumque cunctis in domo 
visa pronuntiat. Nec mora, cum numerosae familiae frequentia domus 
tota completur: taedis, lucernis, cereis, sebaciis, et ceteris nocturni 
luminis instrumentis clarescunt tenebrae: nec inermis quisquam de tota 
copia processit, sed singuli fustibus, lanceis, destrictis denique gladiis 
armati muniunt aditus. Nec secus canes etiam venaticos, auritos illos 
et horricomes ad comprimendam bestiam cohortantur. - 

Tunc ego, sensim gliscente adhuc illo tumultu, retrogradi fuga domo 
facesso sed plane Thrasyleonem mire canibus repugnantem, latens pone 
ianuam ipse, prospicio : quanquam enim vitae metas ultimas obiret, non 
tamen sui nostrique vel pristinae virtutis oblitus iam faucibus ipsis 
hiantis Cerberi reluctabat: scaenam denique quam sponte sumpserat 
cum anima retinens, nunc fugiens, nunc resistens, variis corporis suae 
schemis ac motibus tandem domo prolapsus est. Nec tamen, quamvis 
publica potitus libertate, salutem fuga quaerere potuit, quippe cuncti 
canes de proximo angiportu satis feri satisque copiosi venaticis illis, 
qui commodum domo similiter insequentes processerant, se obmiscent 
agminatim. Miserum funestumque spectamen aspexi, Thrasyleonem 
nostrum catervis canum saevientium cinctum atque obsessum multisque 
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numero morsibus laniatum. Denique tanti doloris impatiens populi 

circumfluentis turbelis immisceor, et in quo solo poteram celatum 

auxilium bono ferre commilitoni, sic indaginis principes dehortabar: 

‘O grande’, inquam, ‘Et extremum flagitium, magnam et vere pretiosam 

perdimus bestiam.’ Nec tamen nostri sermonis artes infelicissimo pro- 

fuerunt iuveni, quippe quidam procurrens e domo procerus et validus 

incunctanter lanceam mediis iniecit ursae praecordiis nec secus alius, 

et ecce plurimi iam timore discusso certatim gladios etiam de proximo 

congerunt: enimvero Thrasyleon egregium decus nostrae factionis, 
tandem immortalitate digno illo spiritu expugnato, magis quam patientia 
neque clamore ac ne ululatu quidem fidem sacramenti prodidit, sed 
iam morsibus laceratus ferroque laniatus, obnixo mugitu et ferino 
fremitu praesentem casum generoso vigore tolerans gloriam sibi reser- 
vavit, vitam fato reddidit. Tanto tamen terrore tantaque formidine 
coetum illum turbaverat, ut usque diluculum, immo et in multum diem 
nemo quisquam fuerit ausus quamvis iacentem bestiam vel digito con- 
tingere, nisi tandem pigre ac timide quidam lanius paulo fidentior, utero 
bestiae resecto, ursae magnificum despoliavit latronem. Sic etiam 
Thrasyleon nobis perivit, sed a gloria non perivit. Confestim itaque 
constrictis sarcinis illis, quas nobis servaverant fideles mortui, Plataeae 
terminos concito gradu deserentes, istud apud nostros animos identidem 
reputabamus, merito nullam fidem in vita nostra repperiri, quod ad 
manes iam et mortuos odio perfidiae nostrae demigrarit. Sic onere 
vecturae simul et asperitate viae toti fatigati, tribus comitum desideratis, 
istas quas videtis praedas adveximus. 

Metamorphoses iv. 13-21. 
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VERSION 


Epigramma Graecum 


BE still, my soul, be still; the arms you bear are brittle, 
Earth and high heaven are fixt of old and founded strong. 

Think rather,—call to thought, if now you grieve a little, 
The days when we had rest, O soul, for they were long. 


Men loved unkindness then, but lightless in the quarry 
I slept and saw not; tears fell down, I did not mourn; 

Sweat ran and blood sprang out and I was never sorry: 

_ Then it was well with me, in days ere I was born. 


Now, and I muse for why and never find the reason, 
I pace the earth, and drink the air, and feel the sun. 
Be still, be still, my soul; it is but for a season: 
Let us endure an hour and see injustice done. 


Ay, look: high heaven and earth ail from the prime foundation; 
All thoughts to rive the heart are here, and all are vain: 
Horror and scorn and hate and fear and indignation— 
Oh why did I awake? when shall I sleep again? 
A, E, HOUSMAN. 


(We are indebted to the Author and the Richards Press Ltd. for permission 
to print the English.) 


VERSION 
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N.B. No account is taken of breathings. 


ACROSS DOWN 
1. Ar. Ran. 1427. 27. Tavipos—ts 
15. Soph. Phil. 827. 
21. Alas. 
22. Pind. Ol. 1. i. 
31 and 33. Ar. Nub. 57. 
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COMPETITION 
Report on No. III 


‘Too many competitors made very slight attempts to translate the English of the 
Latin Prose, contenting themselves with phrases which had an oratorical ring, 
but meant nothing in particular. When these were eliminated, there remained 
three or four who were very much on a level. They had obviously enjoyed the 
work, and more often than not made the Latin do what was wanted of it. The 
best was M. Grant of Harrow, to whom the prize is awarded. He lets very little 
pass by him, and the fluency of the whole more than redeems an occasional slip, 
G. M. Lee of Bedford, and J. A. K. Christie of Rugby came very close; and 
J. L. Montagnon of St. Dunstan’s was not without merit. 


THE PRIZE VERSION 


Valde me pertaesum est litteratorum moris simulati ac putidi eorum qui, uelut 
abiecta re solida pro adumbrata quadam, gloriam suam et famam, quarum 
scilicet mole haud intoleranda nonnunquam laborant, inuidia culpa insecta- 
tionibus parum compensatam queruntur: equidem uero usu rerum longe alia 
cognoui: uiginti enim annos in rebus gestis scribendis iam inlustraui atque 
hilaraui: quippe prospero in hoc opere flatu fortunae usus existimationem etiam 
quandam bonaeque et clarae indolis famam aliter nequaquam meritam inter 
homines ego iam comparaui. Cum quidem omnia libere atque aperte dicere 
soleam, ideo pertinacissimum inter quosdam odium atque inuidiam suscitaui: 
at quasi crabronum ut ab aculeis incolumis ita clamoribus propediem assue- 
factus, neque mente uidelicet neque artubus contremisco; litterarum tamen 
studio ita feliciter uersatus sum ut dolore minus quam laetitia sensus meos 
afficiam. Quanquam enim scriptorem ratione sibi confidentem magis irritant 
quam blandiuntur ei qui ambigue ac promiscue opera eorum celebrant praedi- 
cantque, tamen ad eos qui more modico ac sapienti laudant obdurescere non 
poterit, nec quaquam fas erit. Cum et iamiam amicis suis externos apud populos 
habitantibus deléctationis aliquid uel eruditionis praebere et olim posterorum 
ipsis nepotibus nondum natorum animum suum et ingenium nota ac peruulgata 
fore intellegat, ipsam forsitan erga homines ingenitam caritatem gratificetur 
atque expleat. 


M. GRANT, 


No. IV 


A prize of half a guinea is offered for a translation of the accompanying 
passage into Latin Hexameter Verse. Competitors must be under the age of 
nineteen on 30 November 1932, by which day versions must reach the Joint 
Editor, at the City of London School, E.C. 4. It is not necessary to send a copy 
of the English, but the Competitor’s age and address must be given, and the 
envelope must be marked ‘Hexameters’. 


FOR LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE 


Lancelot, my Lancelot, thou in whom I have 
Most love and most affiance, for I know 
What thou hast been in battle by my side, 
And many a time have watched thee at the tilt 
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Strike down the lusty and long-practised knight, 
And let the younger and unskill’d go by 

To win his honour and to make his name, 

And loved thy courtesies and thee, a man 

Made to be loved ;—but now I would to God, 
For the wild people say wild things of thee, 
Thou could’st have loved this maiden, shaped, it seems, 
By God for thee alone, and from her face, 

If one may judge the living by the dead, 
Delicately pure and marvellously fair, 

Who might have brought thee, now a lonely man 
Wifeless and heirless, noble issue, sons 

Born to the glory of thy name and fame. 


TENNYSON, Elaine. 


LATIN ACROSTIC III 


Hic fuit aeternus miserae Carthaginis hostis, 
deque illa fertur disseruisse senex. 


1. hic scopulus, de quo pendens fur seminis ignei 
adsiduae volucri pectora nuda dedit. 
2. hac duce Baccharum regales discidit artus 


turba—voluptatem sed tamen intus habet. 

. Saevitiam luit hic regno depulsus et urbe, 
ius quia neglexit: nos faciamus idem. 

. pastorem queritur se deseruisse puella, 
iudice quo victrix e tribus una fuit. 

. tu valeas virtute, puer: sed respice finem; 
te procul abrepto Scoticus eveniet. 

. omnia mutantur, fiunt velut aequora montes, 
ipsa etiam tellus versa recurrit iter. 

. Sic facit, imperio si quis dominantis oboedit: 
hoc populi consul, quae peragenda, gerit. 

. en ad tempus adest: fuerant bis quinque profecti, 
totius at numeri perditus unus abest. 

. tu sponsam patriamque simul defendis; at hostis, 
dis sociis pugnans, victor utramque tenet. 


H.W. 
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REVIEWS 


A History of the Greek World (323-146 B.c.). By M. Cary, D.Litt. London: 

Methuen, 1932. Pp. xvi+448, 3 maps. 15s. 
It used to be an old gibe about British History as taught in schools that it only 
went as far as 1815 and then began over again ‘for administrative reasons’; 
that is no longer true, but Greek History too often finds -323 B.C. as its 
final date. The reasons for this are not difficult: Hellenistic politics seem so 
tangled, the sources so scattered, the age an anticlimax after Periclean Athens, 
and as a result a vast gap is left between Alexander and the later Roman deal- 
ings with the East. This volume, the first in Methuen’s new and courageous 
series, a ‘History of the Greek and Roman World’, admirably fills that gap and 
is itself a good omen for the success of the other numbers. Dr. Cary has 
handled his intractable material in such a way as to present a very readable 
account of the Age, and in knitting together many separate strands has given 
his book a unity of outlook which is often lacking in ‘symposium’ histories. 
Part I deals with politics, the shifting kaleidoscope of persons and events, 
Part II with cultural, economic, and religious forces; each country is treated 
separately and then the results are pooled to form general conclusions. We 
see the different attempts made to solve the question of some larger political 
unit than the city-state, and the transition from one form of government to 
another made necessary by Philip and Alexander, whose Life, recently written 
by Wilcken, forms a most suitable introduction to this period; the beginning 
of large-scale diplomacy, marriage-alliances, continental systems, partition- 
treaties ; the background to the Roman relations with these countries, so that 
Antiochus III and Philip V are placed in their true perspective and a far 
fairer estimate of them made than is possible from a Roman point of view. 
Emphasis is laid on the vast scientific work of the Hellenistic Age, and its 
new economic orientation, and every effort made to remove the impression 
that it was weak and flabby or suffered from inanition and stagnation. Its 
range is comprehensive—from Massilia to Bactria—and everywhere new 
movements are in constant ferment, supplanting old centres and old ideas, 
and laying the foundations which Rome later used. 

Dr. Cary’s book is marked by a firm grasp of this wide subject; it has many 
illuminating comments and parallels and combines the merits of being at once 
scholarly and interesting. 


Virgil in the Experience of S. Africa. By T. J. Haarnorr, Litt.p. (The Wit- 

watersrand University.) Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1931. Pp. ix+-127. 65. 
Mr. Blackwell’s familiar green-clad ‘Virgilian Studies’ have received another 
addition in which new ground is broken, and what promises to be somewhat 
barren earth proves productive under Professor Haarhoff’s skill. His small 
volume, perhaps a little expensive for these times (six and a half pages are 
given to bibliography), falls into two divisions; in the first, the old Roman 
character, as seen in Cato the Censor is compared with that of the early typical 
Voortrekker, and Stoicism set alongside Calvinism; in the second, the author 
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relates Virgil to the history of his times, outlines the Augustan reconstruction, 
and describes Virgil as ‘the perfect union of Hellenic and Roman character’. 
The novelty of the point of view of the first half and the similarities which can 
be readily traced between the two types of character and the ancient and 
modern systems make it the more interesting. In the second, S. Africa gets 
less than its share of discussion and we feel that though the writer has an ideal 
similar to Virgil’s for the future harmony of two races, he has shirked any deep 
treatment of the problems, and by discussing a number of topics in quick 
succession has given a rather patchy effect to the concluding part of his book. 


Alexander the Great. By ULRicH WILCKEN; translated by G. C. Richards. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1932. Pp. vii+337-+frontispiece and map. 
15. 

The personality of Alexander the Great has always exercised a fascinating 
influence both on men of action and on students of character who have 
attempted to solve the problems presented by so complex a mind with its 
mixture of rational and irrational motives, its scientific outlook, and its vague 
impulses. Professor Wilcken of Berlin has given not only a full-scale biography 
of Alexander but a careful study of the relations of Macedon and Greece from 
the juridical and cultural aspect, and an admirable summary of the vast 
influences liberated by the career of Alexander. His military achievements 
are recounted in full but the balance has been carefully kept between those and 
the political ideals which might have been made possible by them ; and the debt 
which he owed to the Greek world and to Aristotle, as well as his interest in 
trade and discovery, is carefully emphasized. As a preparation for the study 
of the Hellenistic Age nothing could be more fitting than the final chapter 
which stands out as a brilliant summary both of fact and idea and repays very 
careful study. 

One occasionally feels that the estimate of Alexander’s character is too 
generous and unpleasant incidents too quickly passed over, or that justice 
has hardly been done to the Greek opposition, but the old conception of him 
as a mere bloodthirsty conqueror and an uncultured barbarian must have 
received its deathblow by this biography. The book is well produced, the 
translation masters what one can imagine to be a rather tortuous original, 
and the coin-head of Alexander which serves as frontispiece is beautifully done. 


The Romans in Britain. By A. R. Burn. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1932. 
Pp. 228, 4 plates. 6s. 
Roman inscriptions relating to Britain number between two and three 
thousand, and from these Mr. Burn has selected two hundred and arranged 
them in chronological order from A.D. 51 to the period of the Saxon invasions 
to illustrate every aspect of the Roman occupation of Britain. Each inscription 
is provided with a translation and a running commentary with references to 
the meagre literary sources, the syntax of the inscriptions, notes on the process 
of Romanization, and a special chapter on the Frontier. A vast amount of 
information is conveyed on the civil and religious life of the province, its 
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industries and economic position, and its varied population. What might 
have been a dry-as-dust compilation becomes a most interesting account of 
the whole period, and can be thoroughly recommended as a companion to any 
history of Roman Britain and especially valuable to any forms reading the 
‘Agricola’. 


Fulius Caesar. By JouN Bucuan. Peter Davies, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 170, frontis- 

piece. 5s. 
The choice both of subject and author for the first of this new series of bio- 
graphies, produced in very attractive form, raises the most exciting hopes 
which are not altogether realized, fascinating though this volume is. To give 
a brief outline of the last century of the Roman Republic, to describe the 
military and political career of Caesar, to assess his place in the world—all in 
160 pages seems a task beyond human ingenuity, in spite of Mr. Buchan’s 
skill in summarizing such important chapters as the struggle between Marius 
and Sulla and the Gallic campaigns. Though this book is marked by under- 
standing and sympathy, adorned by many pregnant remarks on politics, and 
written in a masterful style, yet the subject is too great for other than a con- 
ventional picture of Caesar within the limits imposed. Here we have no 
‘Strachey’ portrait, no suggestion fortunately of the pseudo-psychological, but 
a straightforward narrative, which does not altogether escape the infection of 
exaggeration which seems the inevitable fate of Caesar’s eulogists, and confuses 
design and achievement, to the detriment of Augustus. ‘He performed the 
greatest constructive task ever achieved by human hands.’ . . . ‘the spiritual 
radiance which emanated from him to light and warm his world’. Such 
statements invite the most searching criticism, and this biography hardly 
justifies the application of them to Caesar. 


Il libro di Didone, text with translation on the opposite page, followed by 
‘ampio commento interpretativo ed estetico’. Sic. Corso BUSCAROLI. 
Societa Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1932. 18 lire. 


This exceedingly erudite work, conceived almost on Teutonic lines, will be 
useful as a work of reference for those who find themselves at a loss for any 
conceivable topic of knowledge on the fifth book of the Aeneid. Should we 
venture to hint any fault, it is that this careful editor leaves nothing to the 
imagination of his readers, and all the notes are written on the supposition 
that Italian students have a maximum of scholarship and a power of intel- 
ligence which requires constant stimulus. All the artillery of classical and 
modern instances is called into play to carry some small point of victorious 
scholarship; for example, the note on ‘Varium et mutabile semper femina’ 
is terrifying in the consensus of its testimony. We were almost afraid to see the 
words tum vero, lest an appalling cloud of witnesses obscured the horizon. 
But the volume does infinite credit to this learned Italian for his sincerity, 
ingenuity, and enormous learning, and deserves a reader less flippant than 
perhaps it has found in us. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Ancient History: a list of books for the use of Teachers. Compiled by 
Norman H. Baynes, F.B.A. Published for the Historical Assoc. Bell, 1931. 


Pp. 16. 
This small pamphlet contains a mine of information on all the aspects of Ancient History 
likely to be touched upon in schools. It surveys briefly the books available on the his- 
tory of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Israel, Greece, and Rome, with notes as to their suitability 
for teacher or class, and confines itself to those written in English. It might be used 
as a supplement to the suggestions made in H. H. Symond’s articles, Greece and Rome, 
Nos, 1 and 2. 


Murder at Larinum. (The narrative portions of Cicero’s Pro Cluentio.) 
H. Grose-Honce, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 1932. Pp. xviii+-93. 2s. 


The problem of third-year Latin reading, of a non-military sort, is often a difficult one 
and a solution is here offered in a shortened version of the Pro Cluentio which contains 
the gist of Cicero’s defence against the widow of Oppianicus, o1 as the Head Master of 
Bedford calls him in the introduction, ‘the Master Crook of Larinum’. The portions 
have been skilfully chosen and put together, Cicero’s narrative style is seen at its best, 
and the story is exciting and instructive, throwing much light on the conditions of 
Italian ‘municipia’, social life, and in one brief passage, current religious beliefs. 


The Greeks. By ROSALIND Murray. London: A. & C. Black, 1931. Pp. 96, 
6 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Rome: a Short History. By M. A. HamiLton. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. 
Pp. 212, 53 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


These two outlines, the one covering the period from the Heroic Age to Alexander, the 
other from the Foundation to Marcus Aurelius, might well form the introduction to 
Greek and Roman history for junior forms, but they make good reading more generally 
and are marked by sanity of outlook and a nice balance of detail. Mrs. Hamilton’s book 
is illustrated with most interesting and novel photographs in a way that adds consider- 
ably to its value, though her staccato style is rather irritating. Miss Murray, less pre- 
occupied with wars, is very happy in her description of philosophy and religion, drama 
and architecture. 


The Ion of Euripides. An Acting Version in English Verse. By F. A. EVELYN. 
London: Heath Cranton Ltd., 1932. Pp. 39. 6d. 


First acted by members of the British Colony in Buenos Aires, this spirited version 
keeps commendably close to the Greek, both in dialogue and chorus, without straining 
the English. 


Matriculation Latin. By E. Purvi, PH.D. and M. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. London: 
G. Bell, 1932. Pp. 180. 35. 


This is a highly-condensed combination of accidence and syntax, dealing with the 
constructions common in reading of matriculation standard in a dogmatic way, to be 
admired for a courage which the scholar would perhaps criticize. Each construction is 
tackled with commendable brevity in tabular form, which makes it handy as a book of 
reference, the dry bones of which might be vitalized by lively teaching. There are sets 
of sentences and connected proses, considerable attention is given to Oratio obliqua, 
and there are useful summaries of case-usages and prepositions. 
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64 SHORT NOTICES 


Revision Sentences for Latin Prose. Arranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Univer 
sity of London Press, 1932. Pp. 95. 15. 


This contains forty-five exercises, revising the common prose constructions in numbegil 
of sentences, graded according to difficulty—a useful work-saver, for third and fourth 
years, interleaved for further examples. 3 
Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles: A First Latin Reader. Edited by JouN CoPELanga™ 
KirTLAND. N.Y. Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Pp. viii+182, 1m 
illustrations. 
The original American edition of Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles, after being reprinted thirtys 
two times, is here issued in a revised form. The Latin text has been re-written 
bring it into closer conformity with model prose. The book is a graduated Readee 
consisting of a hundred lessons grouped about the four myths of Perseus, H 
the Argonauts, and Ulysses, and claims to bridge successfully the gulf between the 
beginner’s Reader of the usual type and the Latinity of Caesar. There are concisg 
and useful notes on accidence and syntax, one hundred English-Latin exercises 
corresponding to the Latin lessons, and an interesting Latin-English vocabulary. That 
the pupil may be thrown upon the Latin text there is no English-Latin vocabulary, 
The general appearance of the book is marked by those qualities which the recent 
painstaking attention to Latin in American schools leads us to expect. One positive 
error is to be noted; the pronouns hic and hoc, nom. masc., and neut., are not shore 
but long. The notes on pp. 82 and 89 and the vocabulary (p. 163) imply that they are 
short. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[This notice does not preclude the possibility of further review.] 

Greek Byways. By 'T. R. Giover. Cambridge: University Press, 1932) 
Pp. 319. 12s. 6d. 

From the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek. By FREDERIK POULSEN, 
Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1931. Pp. 196. 128 illustrations: 
12s. 6d. 7 

The Acropolis. Photographed by W. Hecs, described by G. RoDENWALDT, 
Oxford: Basil ‘Blackwell, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 168, 37 figs., 104 photographs 
(9 X12 in.). 37s. 6d. 

Das geographische Bild des alten Italien in Vergils Aeneis. By B. REHM, 1932 
Pp. 112. M. 7. 

Horazens Epistel iiber die Dichtkunst. By O. ImMiscH. 1932. Pp. 217 
M. 12.80. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

Classical Authors in Medieval Florilegia. By B. L. Uttman. Reprinted from 
American Classical Philology, 1928-32. Chicago: 1932. Pp. 156. 

The Bucolics and Georgics of Vergil. Rendered in English Hexameters a 
A. F. Morison. London: Longmans, 1932. 7s. 6d. 

Latin for Today: First-Year Course. By Mason D. Gray and THORNTON 
Jenkins; edited by CurHpert McEvoy. Ginn & Co. Pp. 327. 3s. 6¢, 
With Notes for Teachers. Pp. 30. 15. 


Bibliotheca Teubneriana. A new edition of the Teubner Catalogue has been issued, 
containing many additions: copies may be had gratis from Basil Blackwell, Ltd. 
Broad Street, Oxford, who are the British Agents and have a complete set of Teubness 
in stock, 
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